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PREFACE 



The author enjoyed the rare opportunity of chang- 
ing careers rather later than some men have the chance 
to change theirs. The change was from participation 
in business decision-making to becoming a student of 
academic decision-making. Though he sees much of con- 
temporary organization theory which is common to both, 
he makes no attempt to place both in the same disci- 
plinary tent. He sees organizational growth, change, 
and adjustment to the conditions of environment as the 
experience of many types of organizations and he has a 
particular interest in the effects of such change on 
organizational decision-making processes. 



Coordination is a twentieth century form which is 
becoming more widely applied to mechanisms for decision- 
making. It is an organizational dynamic which finds 
accommodation for conflict through respect for differ- 
entiated goals of participants in a combine. Examples 

compacts among otherwise con5>etitive 
firms, organizations for united welfare fund solicita- 
tion, ^ the Joint Chiefs of Staff , and state coordinating 
councils of higher education institutions. 



The newness of this organizational form and its 
pervading milieu of conflict account for the dynamic 
and changing nature of such organizations and for the 
unique character of their decision-making techniques. 
Because coordinating agencies in state systems of 
higher education are relatively new, the experiences 
of one are often sought by others. While experiences 
are not universally applicable, generic principles may 
emerge from exercises in comparative study and 
experience-sharing. It is the author's hope that this 
study will provide one such medium for communicating 
organizational experience. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORy 



In very recent years, primarily in those of this 
decade idien American higher education has had to face 
the long-predicted tidal wave of enrollments, the work- 
ing relationships between the public institutions and 
their state governments have been marked by increasing 
concern about the organisation and coordination of the 
public higher education effort. 

Statewide coordination of public higher education 
is moving from informal "gentlemen *s agreements" to 
various forms of necessary, and often mandatory, formal 
organization. This has ccane about, in no small measure, 
through the pressures of many areas of state public 
services which, in addition to education, are mw-Ving 
demands for greater taxpayer support— highways, parks 
and recreation, hospital and penal institutions, urban 
problems, and social welfaj^e, to mention only the more 
prominent. All command segments of political support. 

Coordinating organizations in public higher educa- 
tion seek to establish an accommodation between forces 
which are often coxmteracting and sometimes antagonis- 
tic. Proponents of fiscal "efficiency" and those who 
must allocate limited state resources demand better 
coordination of expend! tuxes and effort. Proponents 
of unqualified academic excellence and traditional 
freedoms to teach and inquire have resisted implica- 
tions of "arbitrary" standards, budgetary control, the 
imposition of functional definitions, centralized 
administrative control, and possible curtailment of 
historic autonomy. 

Organizing these counteracting forces and giving 
them appropriate direction taxed the best of organiza- 
tional expertise. While a consensus is not yet firm, 
educational leaders are taking the broader view of 
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public necessity and seeking to articulate this new 
concept of interinstitutional organization. Evidence 
is this recent statement of Logan Wilson, president of 
the American Council on Education: 

The movements toward more cooperation 
and coordination proceed without benefit of 
VBjcy much careful analysis of the forms and 
processes entailed. Some advocates of par- 
ticular institutions or particular kinds of 
institutions continue to display a reluc- 
tance to look realistically at what the 
division of labor ought to be within a given 
state or region for dealing with teaching, 
research, and the public functions. Con- 
versely, indiscriminate zeal for cooperation 
coordination can lead into hastily 
considered arrangements which do violence to 
the integrity of institutions. 

With the tremendous costs Immediately 
ahead in the rapid expansion and improvement 
of higher education, we can no longer afford 
blunders in the locations of institutions, 
wasteful duplications of programs, unplanned 
and piecemeal local re ponses to wider needs, 
and the general lack of unity which have 
characterized too many of out collective 
indeavors in the past. To plan wisely and 
act decisively, however, we must be guided 
by Judgments based on objective knowledge 
of the relations between form and function 
in higher education.^ 

New developments of both form and function of 
coordinating bodies and of their intra-agency and 
interinstitutional working procedures have been 



^Logan Wilson, "Form and Function in Americ^ 
Hi^er Education," The Educational Record , Vol. 45, 
No. 3 (Simmer, 1964), p. 305. 
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accelerated in recent years to the point where analyti 
cal examinations of this movement Tn a ,< ^e prior to the 
opening of the decade are now outdated. 

Since 19^0, the number of states with some form 
of coordinating organization has increased from seven- 
teen to forty-one. In the decade since 1955, fifteen 
of the states have initiated coordination; fifteen 
other states have made significant changes in the form 
of organization they originally adopted. Several 
others have made less sweeping, though still signifi- 
cant, changes— in most cases, additions of duties or 
areas of authority to original supervisory require- 
ments.-^ 



The Research Problem 

It is axiomatic that organizational forms must 
provide accommodation for all the participants and for 
the objectives of the organization if they are to be 
stable and lasting. Organizations also must be viable, 
and, thus, capable of changing as conditions change. 

But changes can be disruptive, costly, and destructive 
of agreeable working relationships. 

State systems of higher education find themselves 
in a fast-changing en-vironment of new fields of know- 
ledge, new educational programs, and e^qpanding enroll- 
ments. They must accommodate change, yet, at the same 
time, they must keep disruptive and repetitive change 
to a minimum in the interests of continued operational 
efficiency. 

Because coordination is an activity initially 
entered into by public institutxons more as a result 
of outside (primarily legislative) pressures than as a 



J. G. Paltridge, "Organizational Forms -»diich 
Characterize Statewide Coordination of Public Higher 
Education," Unpublished Manuscript, University of 
California, Berkeley, I 965 . 
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self-percei-VTed need, early forms in most states 
reflected simply an effort to provide some acceptable 
and hopefully workable mechanism which would cause the 
least disruption to individual institutions* plans and 
aspirations. It is no secret that most state volun- 
tary coordinating organizations were formed primarily 
as a means of heading off threatened statutory mandates 
to curb wastefully competitive practices and individual 
jockeying for budgetary advantage. 

Many different organizational forms were created. 
Some later proved unviable and, hence, they required 
adaptation or change and often repeated changes. 
Usually, the changes were in response to a need and 
demand for more publicly responsible and more authori- 
tative mechanisms. 

A number of the states, which in recent years 
have created new coordinating agencies, have adopted 
at the outset the changed organizational forms of 
states with longer experience. Changes which seem to 
represent improvements tend to be copied from state to 
state as institutions and state organizations exchange 
experiences. 

It is important to know why these changes were 
necessary and why they were made. It is, therefore, 
significant to study the dynamics of organizational 
stability and accommodation to the interests of the 
various segments within the state administration and 
the higher educational community. 

California’s Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education offers a significant case study of the unique 
structure required of coordinating organizations and 
the c hang'ing patterns of their organization and opera- 
tion in state systems of public higher education. It 
is a leading organization and one that is currently in 
a d^amic era. 



Purpose of the Study 

The primary purpose of this study was to analyze 
the principal changes and new developments in the 
organizational form and operating procedures of the 
California Council since its inception in the Master 
Plan of I960,-*- to discover the reasons for these 
changes, and to identify the forces causing them. 

The study focuses attention on three principal 
areas of change: l) internal changes of organizational 

form and working procedures, and the progressive growth 
^d development of new working mechanisms, 2) changes 
in the composition of membership, and 3) changes in 
organization and authority brought about by the dele- 
gation to the Council of administration and allocation 
of intrastate disbursements of funds under certain of 
the new federal programs for higher education. 

A number of theoretical assumptions related to 
coordinating organizations were formulated at the out- 
set of the study, and the findings were analyzed for 
evidence to support or reject these assumptions. An 
additional purpose of the study, therefore, was to 
seek ea^lanations for these changes in relevant organ- 
izational theory. 



This Council is viewed nationally as a parti- 
cularly inportant one because it was preceded by a 
long histoiy of coordination efforts and because of 
the size and advanced development of the state's public 
higher education system. Therefore, the essperiences 
and internal changes of this Council in its first five 
years of existence are of some nationsil significance 
and, hopefully, they will provide some guidelines for 
other coordinating agencies considering changes in 
their organizational structures. 



^See The Master Plan Survey Team, A Master Plan 
for Higher Education 1960-1975 . Berkel^ and Sacra- 
mento, I960. 
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Basic Assumptions and Guidelines for the Study 



The following propositions were assumed to be 
valid as they relate to coordinating organizations and 
to the California Council in particular. These were 
the guidelines for the conduct of the investigation and 
against which the findings of the study were analyzed. 

1) Coordinating organizations in higher educa- 
tion, as do other social organizations, undergo growth 
and maturation marked by organizational change and 
refinement of procedures. These may be seen as 
accommodations to their changing environment. They 
take place in a milieu of conflict and are the product 
of internal and external pressures. 

2) These changes, hopefully the product of a 
consensus drawn from decision-making alternatives, are 
expected to bring action programs into conformity with 
the organization *s goals. 

3) Organizations may be considered to have two 
types of goals, in hierarchial order: end-goals, or the 
ultimate objectives of the organization; and subgoals, 
which are objectives to be reached on the way toward 
ultimate goals. While end-goals are presumed to be 
defined at the outset of the organization, subgoals, 

or "operational goals," are rarely defined at this 
time. As the organization matures, it strives for 
more precise definition of its goals. In the process, 
changes in subgoals are not uncommon, and such 
changes may even alter earlier definitions of end- 
goals . 

4 ) Because of the requirement for local adminis- 
tration of several of the recent federal acts, state ^ 
coordinating organizations which have been given offi- 
cial roles in the interinstitutional distribution of 
federal funds tend to become more authoritative in their 
informal influences as well as formal prerogatives. 

5) Because public resources are limited and 
citizens who contribute these resources have the right 
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to know that they are being disbursed efficientlv nnH 

stSces necessary under these circum- 

is taoLmf Th institutions 

tLSnv»^ coordinating organization must, 

auttoSto’n5~ ®” acceptable balance between the 
— necessary to safeguard this public interest 

and pS^dSlSsrortKst 

education? institutions of higher 

Literature 

tlon studies of the subject of state coordina- 

education have dealt primarily with 
individual boards and types of categLies of bo^L in 

largely without analysis of 
their organizational forms in relation to th^ stated 

ennf f i extent, without refer- 

ence to the phenomena of viability and change^I^h 
the interest of this inquiiy. ^ 

u* principal investigator in coordination of 

higher education has been lyman A. Glennv H1<i f^n + 

ooo /“i? “5 icflnitiv; description 

coordinating forms and coordinating functions. He 

jarious forms of coordinating organiza- 

relatira t^thel®® evaluated them in 

relation to their voluntary, statutoiy, or constitu- 
tional status, their various legal provisions their 
relationship to institutional officers, legislatures 

an s ate officials, and their propensity for encour- 
aging diversity or standardization. ^ encour 

Glenny, in 1964 , ^ updated his earlier observations 



Glenny, Autonomv of Public nniioo-zzc 
New York: McGraw-Hill B ^Co.! Inc., 1959^ 

Lyman A. Glenny, "state Systems and Plans for 
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of the forms of coordination and their adoption in a 
broader range of states. He also discussed the exten- 
sion of coordination to additional functions. His 
conclusions were (in part) that the number of voluntary 
agencies was remaining static and that statutory coor- 
dinating boards were becoming the principal scheme of 
coordination. He pointed out that boards having some 
areas of authoritative powers were conoposed of all, or 
a majority of, public members. 

In 1966,^ Glenny reportec further changes and new 
developments in coordination of higher education. He 
pointed to a "general acceleration" of the movement 
toward creation of coordinating boards of citizen 
members with substantial powers. He stated that these 
organizations are exercising more and more political 
leadership in formulating and adT»ocating policies for 
higher education, and that non-public colleges and 
universities are becoTjd^ more involv^ed in public 
policy making and coor®Lnation of all institutions. 

p 

Algo D. Henderson (i960) foresaw the trend of 
organizational change away from the patterns of volun- 
tary coordination which were dominant in the 1950*s 
when states were only beginning to plan for the problem 
of expansion of public higher education. He went to 



Higher Education," in L. Wilson, Emerging Patterns 
in American Higher Education , American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1964. 

^Paper delivered at the Eighth Annual College Self- 
Study Institute, sponsored by the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education and the Center for 
Research and Development in Higher Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, July ll-l4, I966. To be 
published as: John Minter (ed.). Campus and Capitol , 
Boulder, Colorado, WICHE. 

p 

Algo Henderson, Policies and Practices in Higher 
Education, New York: Harper and Brothers, I960. 
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the heart of the matter in his ohsenmtion that 

higher education, while protected from 
politics, is nevertheless a matter of public policv 

politics. . . The granting of funds is 
a public issue requiring public discussion." 1 He 

coordination Hpoblems which have 

-°SbitloL’'®T"° changes in many state systems 
A ^ growing Institutions, competition for 
^ted funds and the organisational problems involved 
distribution of the funds, the definition 
2“ Instituticn, and the necessity for 
professional leadership and staffing of 
coordinating agencies. ^ 

■nr»e-+?^ was T. R. McCoimell (1962) who expounded the 
pMitiTC role of coordination as a function which 

preserving historic values and 
Mademio integrity of prestigious public institutions. ^ 
It was he, ^so, who pointed to the need for viability 
M CTOrdinating forms. Having taken the position thrt 
VDlunt^ forms of coordination were preferable, he 
*2 "^s^^ce this position (in 1964) with ihe 
statement, ... I have now concluded that purelv 
TOluntaiy methods, at a certain stage of a state's 
evBlq^ent of facilities and resources for higher 
education, are almost certain to be ineffective. "3 
This was not entirely a change of mind; it was a 
re^ization that new conditions require new relation- 
ships between form and function. 




A General Pattern for Amen car , 
^lic Education, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. , 



<3, + "The Coordination of State 

^sterns of Higher Education," in L. Wilson (ed ) 

Merging Patterns in Amer ican Higher Educ^ti nn, wash- 
ington, D.C.: iimerican Council on Education, 1%4 

p. 13 d. 3^9 





T. R. McConnell, Algo Henderson, and Robert 
Berdahl have cited the University Grants Conmiission 
in Britain as an example of an organizational mecha- 
nism for coordination. They differ in their evalua- 
tion of its effectiveness. Berdahl^ saw the UGG as 
a force which has welded the imiversities of Britain 
into a truly national system of higher education. 
Henderson^ saw it as successful because of two charac- 
teristics— the quality of the men appointed to the 
commission and its preservation of traditions of 
institutional autonomy, distinctiveness, and freedom 
from political involvement. McConnell^ was more 
skeptical, however. He felt that the amount of posi- 
tive planning and coordination has been minimal, 
resulting in a ^stem of higher education far short 
of the nation *s needs. 

An early work related to the field of coordination 
was that of the committee on government and higher 
education, and the separately published staff report 
by Moos and Rourke (1959)* This work was significant 
for the light it shed on the working dynamics of the 
relations between public higher educational institu- 
tions and the state governments. 

Voluntary forms of statewide coordination have 
been the focus of the studies of M. M. Chambers 



0. Berdahl, British Universities and the State, 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 1959* 

%enderson, o£. cit . , p. 27 k, 

3McConnell, ogi. cit . , p. 130. 

^The Committee on Government and Higher Education, 
The Efficiency of Freedom, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1961; ^d M. Moos and F. E. Rourke, The 
Caynpus and the St ate ^ Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 

Press, 1959- 
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(1961 and 1965). In his conclusions, he articulated 
the long-standing fears of state universities over the 
loss of freedom and autonomy which might be iiirposed by 
coordinat^g agencies created by state legislatures. 

He recognized the need for coordination and saw in the 
voluntary organizations the best hope for warding off 
bureaucratic regimentation and usurpation of the powers 
of institutional governing boards. In his 1961 book, 
he analyzed the voluntary associations in California, 
Colorado, ludiana, Ohio, and Michigan, with briefer 
notes on Minnesota, Missouri, Washington, Arkansas, 

^d others. By the time of the book*s publication, 

replaced its voluntary liaison committee 
with the statutory Coordinating Council (see Chapter 
Ii;, and in the next four years the states of Colorado, 
Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, and Arkansas had formed 
statutory coordinating bodies. 

A. J. Brumbaugh, S. V. Martorana, John Dale 
Russell, and others havo made a number of regional 
studies of the forms of coordination in specific states 
and geographical areas. These largely have been 
devoted to analyses of local problems and recommenda- 
tirns for particular organizational mechanisms. 

T. C. Holy, formerly special consultant to the 
California Council and prior to that a member of the 
restudy" staff of 1955 and the Master Plan team of 
I960, reported (in 1964) on the Council, reviewing its 
first two years and examining some policy issues facing 
the Council. J 



M. Chambers, Voluntary Statewide Coordination 
jn Public Higher Education , Ann Arbor; Univ^rRitv n-F 
Michigan, I96I. 

2 

See A. J. Brumbaugh, Statewide Planning and Coordi- 
nation, Southern Regional Education Board, Atlanta, I963. 

%. C. Holy, "The Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education in California," Joumal of Higher Education 
(June 1964), pp. 313-21. 
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The only complete national survey of coordinating 
organizations and other state boards in hi^er educa- 
tion is that made in 1959 by Martorana and Hollis. 1 
This work presented organization charts of the adminis- 
tration and governance of public higher education in 
each of the fifty states and outlined the structure 
and responsibilities of each board. Because of the 
many changes made in organization of higher education 
in many of the states— and in most of the larger and 
more highly developed state systems — this work is 
now outdated, and a similarly organizea current survey 
will be a significant contribution to contenporary 
knowledge of this field. 

A number of scholars of organization theory have 
examined the field of coordination as an organizational 
phenomenon and as it relates to a number of areas other 
than higher education. Much of this is relevant to 
the coordination of higher education, and a number of 
works are cited in Chapter VII. 



Design and Methodology 

The design of this investigation was dictated by 
the descriptive and analytic requirements of case 
study. The strength of the case study technique in 
research lies in the variety of methods that can be 
employed and the ability to use these various methods 
to substantiate and cross-reference the data. 

In this investigation the methods employed were 



^S. V. Martorana and Ernest V. Hollis, State 
Boards Responsible for Higher Education, U.S. Office of 
Education, Circular No. 6I9, Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, I962. 

2 

See Claire Sellitz, Marie Jahoda, M. Deutsch, 
and S. W. Cook, Research Methods in Social Relations , 
(rev. ed. ) New Yorki Holt, 1959. 
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public and usually attenrt.s ^^^u*®® “«6tlngs SI® 
observers. Ihus. ***® P«aa and interestec 

f^°<=tat®d Press were consSted“^T“*° 

1966 legislative sessions »’ luring 1965 and 

Sacramento Bee . I^a Angeles^T^f^ Chronld. 

wre clipped daiiJT ^eL“n^^’ OSiaSlMb^ 

.a ,SiSyss.s*s..^ 

“'Mm m 

S»"S£^r.SS £ 

to m rawraiB in and «PPwd«aa 

aaaed in these focused intHriri® basic questions 
in this phase of the lnTOstiS+7° “ieveloped for use 
Appendix A. The personH ts shown as 

of the Council, its staff and oo^ttMsf“stetr^®’^° 



PatricirKradS,’^ihe®^“aed^^^ 

of^+v?°^®' ™® P^el'iuuB lysi> °^®ncoe, 

of this interview technique. ’ <*escription 
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executives officers, and legislators.^ However, it was 
from subsequent informal interviews with some of these 
persons and, in addition, some members of the 1959 
Master Plan survey team, members of the i960 legisla- 
ture, legislative consultants, and institutional 
officers, that the most valuable independent appraisals 
and cross-reference information were gathered. These 
informal conversations scmietimes revealed opinions, 
preferences, and informal positions on controversial 
issues taken by these persons idiich were at variance 
with information offered in the structured interviews 
(•*diich sometimes tended to be "on-the-record" or "no 
comment" answers) and, on a few occasions, at variance 
with public statements or recorded votes. 

A persistent problem was the fact that concurrent 
with this investigation, particiaarly during its mid- 
and latter stages, two official inquiries into higher 
education affairs of the state were started, and the 
Council it self undertook studies which might result in 
important future changes. These are described in 
pertinent sections of this report. These discussions 
of Impending change made more difficult the gathering 
of data and opinions through interviews with persons 
who held positions with the Council and in state 
government and who would likely be called upon at a 
later date to take a stand on future recommendations 
for change. These persons were acutely aware, too, 
that 1966 saw an election campaign in which the Univer- 
sity and all of higher education unfortunately were 
drawn in as political issues. These circumstances 
dictated heavier reliance upon informal, off-the- 
record, follow-up conversations with key participants 
to substantiate and cross-reference information 
gathered. 

Direct observations of the working procedures 
related to coordination and other higher education 



^See Appendix B for a list of persons who 
responded to interviews. 
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matters formed an in5)ortant part of the investigation. 
The author attended all meetings of the Council and of 
its standing committees during the period of the study. 
He also attended meetings of the standing and interim 
committees of the legislature which considered higher 
education matters. 



Limitations 



It has noted previously that the Coimcil may be 
destined for more changes and for new responsibilities. 
The study *s findings, therefore, must be limited to 
the view of the Coimcil at a particular moment in its 
history. 

The case study focuses on the historic facts of 
change and the factors responsible for change. It is 
not a historic review of all issues, or even all major 
issues, with which the Council has dealt in the past 
six years. It is not a record of the Council *s many 
accomplishments, although several are cited as being 
relevant to growth and change. 



Analysis of Data 

The data yielded by this study were analyzed to 
find answers to the following questions: (l) What 

specific changes or areas of change have been brought 
about in the primary working mechanisms and in the 
basic organizational structure of the California Coor- 
dinating Council for Higher Education? (2) What were 
the reasons for these changes, particularly in terms 
of internal operating experiences and external public 
pressures? 

The data were then analyzed with reference to the 
basic assim^tions related to coordination which had 
been made at the outset of the studyl to see if they 



^Supra . ^ pp. 6-8. 
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provided evidence which might substantiate or reject 
these assumptions. The findings then were examined in 
the light of relevant organizational theory. 

In conclusion, the findings were examined for 
evidence that would s’oggest answers to the question: 
Vfliat areas were indicated in these findings for future 
studies which may offer more positive generalizations 
and possible advancement of theory related to this 
unique organizational form? 



Order of Presentation 



The presentation of the results of this investi- 
gation is organized into chapters described as follows. 

Chapter II will review the history of coordination 
of public higher education in California, describing 
the nature of previous attempts at cooperation and 
coordination, starting in 1899 and continuing through 
the adoption of the Donahoe Higher Education Act of 
i 960 . Following this background information. Chapter 
III will discuss the organizational structure of the 
present Coordinating Council, its prescribed functions, 
and its membership segments. 

Three succeeding chapters (Chapters TV,V, and Vl) 
will discuss specific areas of change, as they were 
perceived by the author as a result of this investiga- 
tion. The first of these chapters will deal with 
changes and new developments in working procediires 
related to the prescribed functions of the Council, to 
the new staff and committee organization, and to other 
procedural mechanisms. The second of these will discuss 
the statutory changes in the composition of membership 
of the Council. The third will deal with the new areas 
of authority and power in delegating to the Council 
administration of funds made available under certain 
of the new federal programs for hi^er education. 

These findings, in summary form, will then be 
discussed (Chapter VIl) in relation to the basic 
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assun^tions made at the outset of the study and in 
relation to organizational theory which appears to be 
pertinent . 




A concluding chapter (Chapter VIIl) then offers a 
number of proposals suggested by the findings of this 
inviestigation for future study of the field of 
coordination. 



5 ; 

^ I 
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CHAPTER II 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF COORDINATION IN CALIFORNIA 



Since before the turn of the centuiy concern has 
persisted about the need for effective coordination of 
public higher education in California. California’s 
early commitment to large-scale, high-quality public 
higher education developed an awareness of the need for 
coordinating the state’s financial resoxirces with higher 
education’s financial needs as well as a desire to 
systematize the state’s higher educational efforts. 
Furthermore, a long tradition of cooperation in areas of 
mutual interest exists between the state’s public insti- 
tutions and several private colleges and universities 
founded at about the same time.^ 



Educational Commission of l 80 Q 

In 1899 j the California Legislature established 
an educational commission under the joint chairmanship 
of Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President of the University of 
California, David Starr Jordan, president of Stanford 
University, and Thomas J. Kirk, state superintendent 
of education. Seventy leading citizens of the state 
were invited to become members, forty-fiv^ of whom 
attended the commission meetings in San Francisco. 

This commission was concerned with a broad range of 
educational questions from kindergarten to university 
level. Its discussions of admissions problems for 
norm^ schools (the teacher-training institutions) 
and its request that the legislature insure a uniform 
board to govern normal schools anticipated more recent 



^See Roy W. Cloud, Education in California. 
Stanford, 1952; and Williatn Warren Ferrier, Ninety 
Years of Education in California, 1846 to 19 *^57^ 
Berkeley, 1937. ^ ' 
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problems of coordinating higher educational endeavor. ^ 

1915 j the state legislature gradually began to 
powers of the seven separate governing boards 
of the normal schools. As the result of a study by a 
joint committee of the legislature in 1919, the state 
normal schools became "teachers colleges." This same 
study recognized the need for continuing coordination 
for California’s system of higher education, but it 
ST^gested no design or pattern for such coordination. 
Finally in 1921, the legislature gave control of the 
teachers colleges to the state board of education.^ 

II 1931j the legislature empowered the governor 
to eng^e the services of an educational research 
foundation of nationwide scope. . . to engage in the 
work of making a critical survey in the field of 
education. . . and to prepare recommendations. . ."3 



Carnegie Commissio n of Seven, the "Suzzallo Report" 

As a result, the Carnegie Foundation for Advance- 
ment of Teaching was asked to appoint a commission to 
prepare the study. It became known as the "Commission 
of Seven and met under the chairmanship of Henry 
Suzzallo, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. The commission's report was 
transmitted to the governor on June 24, 1932. 



^Verne Stadtman, California's Centennial Record, 
to be published. University of California Press, 
Berkeley. 

%errier, o£. cit., pp. 327-334. 

Estate of California, Senate Bill 895 of I93I. 

4 /, 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
Recommendations of the C omml RRion of Seven! State 
Higher Education in California , Sacramento, 1932. 
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A significant excerpt from this document is the 
following: 

Control . There is a notable lack of unity 
in the administration of education. To make 
this point evident, it is only necessary to 
call to mind the powers of certain of the 
controlling officers and boards of education: 
the Board of Regents of the University of 
California, with constitutional authority; 
the State Board of Education, under legis- 
lative authority; the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, an elective officer 
responsible to the people for the conduct of 
educational matters; the Director of Finance, 
an officer appointed by the Governor. Such 
plurality of control has naturally resulted 
in overlapping of functions, waste, ineffi- 
ciency, and lack of unified policy. It has 
resulted also in absence of nroper use of the 
results of experimentation. 

The report made numerous recommendations concerning 
the development of junior colleges, the conduct of 
teacher education, and the organization of the state 
board of education. One recommendation (which was not 
adopted) was that the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity assume jurisdiction over the state teachers 
colleges as a means of effecting needed coordination. 

Of particular significance is a longhand notation 
by President Robert Gordon Sproul in his personal copy 
of this report which reads, "There does not need to be 
one control . In fact I am opposed to it. There should, 
however, be some formal, perhaps legal, scheme of 
coordination. " ^ 



^Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, ibid ., p. 2. 

^Verified, and quoted with permission of President 
Emeritus Robert Gordon Sproul. 
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r.-P "Suzzallo Report" recommended the formation 

nftion Pl «»4 S^c^di- 

cooDeratlv^n^"^ advice and make recommendations "for 
« understanding and coordinated effort in 
the operation and articulation of the common sSo^ 
^stem ^d the university system. . ."1 in 1993 the 

recommendation and esL* 

President of*th°°n”°^^‘ membership included the 
St^ University and a Regent of the Univer- 

mSer of ^“st^ction, a 

cm^en! t education, and five leading 

Citizens to represent the public of the stafp t? -Jo 

^ attempt at the "develop- 

Mon 5 “ "f^hanism for coordination of higher eS 

warkTO^toT nine-member council 

interest '^®P’^®®®“ting the public 

numberof sSdLf ™° ”•* periodically and issued a 



Iii&ison Connnl.'b'bss 

representatives of the state 
o education and the University Regents met in 

wxuun ijprouJ..^ At this informal meetine if w«e 
^reed that the two boards should be able’to discuss 

eq^"re“nSf C.'^Lh 

Of the pl^ given by the EeS'anf“^he^o"::f 

Com^fff became known as the "Liaison 

Lgents^of°thrun-*^*®-!.°“^ Education and the 
regents of the University of California. " It was 



Teachi?“gel!’^^%':“ Advancement of 

2 

Stadtman, o£. cit ., p. 4 . 
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to discuss, in the committP^-A s^so agreed 

affect the prog^^^S piSs Ke'^t^"’’'^ 

such proposals were nresenfpfl « other board before 

legislature.^ supported before the 



The “Straver T?e-pnT»-h » 

requested*to^^^^^’j^^^^“®°“ °°>™ittee was 
Sacramento Junlo-r Pr»n«» ? o a proposal that 

college or a branch of tL Uni^Si^ 

to conduct it. ^50,000 

1948. Known as ihe "SerleS^*^:^ ?? “TJ* 
of the conmiittee lAich prepared It the cha-rman 

S;^c S e"SSd^“thX^t Of" 

face Of a n^fice^^: S 

and maximum enroUmentrfor^: It recommended 

research and scholar:^ endea ^o^ of tte hiSes^ L,e". 
grant master's degrees. It also evaluated the neZ of 



^Stadtman, loc. cit. 
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various areas for new centers of higher learning. 
Finally, it recommended that the liaison committee 
continue to coordinate higher education in the state. 
All the recommendations were approved in principle by 
the Regents and the board of education. ^ 



The **McConnell Report” 

•S ^953, the legislature authorized the liaison 
committee to make another and more extensive study of 
the higher educational system. This was known as "A 
Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education” 
or, informally, the "McConnell Report" s^ter T. R. 
McConnell, former chancellor of the University* of* 
Buffalo, who was chief consultant for the study. 1 The 
report contained l4o recommendations to improve the 
goverment and administration of the public higher 
education institutions and to improve the coordinating 
mechanism, the liaison committee. 



key recommendations were for changes in the 
organization of state and junior colleges. These in 
turn, had an important bearing on the i. commendations 

^ liaison committee. The restudy 
st^f recommended creation of a nine-member state 
college board composed of the state superintendent of 
public instruction and eight lay members appointed by 
the governor with senate confirmation. The staff also 
recommended that a bureau of junior college education 
be established in the division of instruction of the 
state department of education, and provided with 
adequate staff so the bureau could give leadership and 
coordination to junior college programs. 



The staff recommended expanding the liaison 
committee to nine members— the executive officers and 
two lay members from each constituent board (state 



A « McConnell, T. C. Holy, and H. H. Semans, 

^Restudy of the Needs of C a lifornia in Higher E duca- 

Sacramento, California: California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1955 . ^ 
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^ Chief t,'ord4tor‘Zra °” 

Stair of high professional quality to be <3eiof»+^,^ 
and responsible only to the\iaSn L^tSe " ^ 



Figure 1 

Proposed Organization of Liaison Committee^ 
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McConnell, et al., ibid . , p. 301. 
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It proposed that the liaison ccanmittee should 
undertake the following activities; 

1) Define the functions of each segment 
of public higher education in relation to 
particular* curriculums, there functions to 
be re-examined periodically to see if modi- 
fications are needed. 

2) Prevent wasteful duplication of 
curriculums in public institutions, and 
avoid undesirable duplication between them 
and independent institutions, in the same 
geographic area. This should Include 
regular day programs as well as adult and 
extension courses. 

3) Provide for a balance in the quality 
and kinds of educational programs available 
in the populous regions of the State. This 
means proposing new programs to fill gaps as 
well as endeavoring to have certain existing 
courses and curriculums eliminated or 
reduced. 

4) Facilitate the transfer of students 
frcM one type of Institution to another with- 
out undue loss of credit previously earned. 

5) Recommend admission standards con^at- 
ible with the functions to be performed by 
each type of institution. 

6) Propose future development of new 
institutions or the expansion of existing 
ones to meet the needs of growing population 
centers . 

7) Study the relative expenditures in 
various institutions for particular educa- 
tional programs, discouraging the excessively 
expensive ones and encouraging those con- 
ducted with econcHDy and efficiency consistent 
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with high quality.^ 




f 










A hill was introduced into the legislature in the 
1955 session to create the state college hoard, hut it 
was not enacted. The state hoard of education did act 
upon the recomniendation for the bureau of Junior 
©ducat ion, and this was fonned in 195T* 

The proposed reorganization of the liaison 
comniittee was not accomplished because the proposed 
state college hosird was not formed. The representa- 
tives of the state hoard of education continued to 
represent the interests of the state colleges and 
Junior colleges. The committee remained in existence 
for another five years during which it continued its 
program of studies and recommendations to the governing 
hoards. T. C. Holy, who had served for eight years as 
the University’s representative on the Joint staff of 
the committee, later reported that, of the fifty-five 
major recommendations which the committee transmitted 
to the governing hoards between I945 and 1959, fifty- 
four were approved by the Regents and fifty-three by 
the state hoard of public education, and that of the 
eighteen recommendations requiring legislation, sixteen 
were acted upon.^ 

By 1959 j it became apparent that the existing 
structure of coordination had not been able to contain 
the ambitions for expansion of facilities and new 
programs on the part of the public institutions. The 
governing boards came individually to the legislature 
with their expansive needs and plans to meet predictions 
of vast enrollment increases, and they rallied con- 
siderable support for some of them. Communities with- 
out a public college or university campus nearby were 




%cConnell, et al., ibid . , p. 297. 

^T. C. Holy, "California’s Master Plan for Higher 
Education, I96O-I9755" Journal of Higher Education. 
January, 1961, pp. 9-16. 





--xucwauxxig -cnem from the ^ 
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tiona planned new educational^ ^ Institu- 

to encroach v^ion the threatene 

higher education segmental ^ fbnctiona of other 

have pSted ^t*to thf authr^+h'^^ 

*° °ope with the confllctiM'^f 
educational boards nor with the^ni^r?^® 'v^Ioue 

from local communities who Pressures 

located In their areas. Thev^o 
existing organizational structu^s realize that the 
the Institutions and coordwJ^ Sovenunent of 
efforts were inadequate to the new°^edsf’' 



Twenty-three bnin 4-h 

constitutional amen<tents *«> 

irere introduced into the lllq education 

toe. These would ha^ est2ll^“^°“ 

^anged the functions ot exStt^ totitutions, 
the structure for oreaniznfif* ^ changed 

tion of some element! of !j!ii ’ ®*^nistra 

education in the state. 2 ^^^°‘®"EP°rted higher 

decisi^! °f*e!ch*m2nit!fe°“ ^ “prepared to make 

assemblywoman from ^ Co!n-hr**^ Dorothy M. Donahoe, 

problem by introdu^cSra *° to ’ 

the liaison committee "prepare 7m« ^^sting that 

prepare a master plan for the 



1957 and 1959*Ls!i!!!^^°”^^“’ legislative 

n„ su™, ^ ^ ^ 
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ties, faclll- 

in junior colleges state cnn ^ higher education 

California and otherlnsM^^^^ University of 

In the state, to meet the nepd<? ® °f J^^Sher education 

Of the Donahoe resolnf -inr. I * * passage 

both the assembly and sen4tr^reerto°fo°"“^^ 
consideration of any of the forego further 

the Master Plan study was co^2?e|f 

survey team, ^mder^Se^ehn • ^ Master Plan 

^sldent Of Occidental Coll^^later 

Charter member and president iv. ^ become a 

oil for Higher Eduoltion) iw^® Coordinating Coun- 

representatlves from eachof^Lr'fn 

higher education In the < 5 to+ segments of 

colleges, the University of*c^ifto™L“°^^a®*®’ 
colleges and universities. private 



de bate on Organizational Coordin.t...„ 

on thr^tt^rf thrstoctS^*of tS 
organization they would -n-rr^ ^ coordinating 

until a matter o? r^e/or^^f; “°t 

report the surverSa^ ^ t^eir 

consideration^^tSe“ S 

a°^per\o^d- *ovef the" tbe t^nivers^" 

separate and auto:::,r,r:rn^ 7 ,^:^^°r^^ and 
The group was sharply divided on this issue. 



1959 . Assembly Current Resolution Number 88 , 

faster Plan Survey Team, og. pp. 






according to one of the survey team members, and the 
matter, without a recommendation, was brought before 
a joint meeting of the Regents and the state board of 
education. Consideration was given to the idea of a 
strong, authoritative coordinating organization— 

"super board, " as it came to be labeled— standing above 
the existing governing boards in matters of common 
concern. This attracted some support because the 
members were keenly aware of the need for coordinated 
institutional governments and mindful of the severe 
trials the liaison committee had experienced in its 
former attempts at "holding the line" against aggres- 
sive competitive practices of the institutions. 

The Regents were of the opinion that such a board 
could not be established with any substantial authority 
over the Regents without going to the electorate for 
amendment of Article DC, Section 9 of the state consti- 
tution, which guarantees the autoncmoy of the University 
of California. This they opposed doing. The survey 
team realized that a constitutional change opposed by 
one segment was unlikely to be adopted. ^ 

Members of the survey team pointed out to the 
author that there was a minority group who advocated 
the idea of a single governing board for all higher 
education in the state. However, the report states 
that at no time did a specific version or draft of a 
single-board plan receive wide accept^ce. It was 
thought by some University representatives that the 
single board would be the Regents. Some state college 
representatives felt that it would need to be an 
entirely new board, with no carry-over members. 
Furthermore, there was the question of whether the 
constitutional autonomy of the Regents would extend to 
a single board governing both the University and the 
state colleges. According to those members of the 



^Loc. cit . 

faster Plan Survey Team, ibid. , p. 44. 
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^ same 

oonstitutioT Pl^ tS 

thTS?ef tSs 

The alternative to the single-board plan was th#* 
separate but parallel boards.^ This idea 
upported by the state college representatives finailv 
^ aoc^ted by the Univerei|y. iowe^rf iriid 

i" f mechanism, and such mechL 

w“ coa5,etitlor 

thesfci^^^Lcer^"' intensified under 

meetw®cf°^fn ’’®“f December Joint 
^eeting of the Regents and state board of education was 

an agreement to recommend to the legislature the 

cSw°^ board, the trustees of the state 

system, founded under the state constitution 
an then to create, also under the constitution, an ’ 
a visojy coordinating council representative of sJJ. 
segm^ts Of higher education, wi?h closei^le^L'd 

^ents. ^is, they hoped, would provide liaison 

the segments of higher education and 
offices legislature and state executive 

Kie survey team commented on its proposal for 
coordination as follows; 

^ The Liaison Committee, since 1945, has 
n&d a raniarkabl© racord of agraanieii'ts 
reached, but the fact is increasingly obvious 
that enforcement will require more sanctions 
than are available at present. . . . the 
coordinating agency will require considerable 



blaster Plan Survey Team, ibid . , p. 51. 
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influence . ^ 



Its effectiveness and its influence with 
the governing hoards, the Governor, the Legis- 
lature, and the public will flow from its 
mastery of the problems of higher education. 

If the Council — along with its staff — 
performs well, confidence in its recommenda- 
tions and their rate of acceptance will be 

high . 2 



Reasons for an Advisory Council 

In the light of the consideration which had been 
given earlier in its deliberations to more authorita- 
tive forms of coordination, i.e., the ideas of a single 
govern!^ board and of a so-called "super board," the 
author interviewed eight members of the survey team to 
^quire why they had settled on an advisory board, with 
influence that was to be largely "informal." The 
responses given were that, in the first place, this was 
the TDest agreement" they could get that would be 
acceptable to both the University and the state 
colleges. Secondly, it was pointed out that the members 
of the survey team visualized a Council idiich would 
grow in stature and gain confidence and influence with 
state government and with the institutions over the 
years as it performed its duties well. They felt that 
additional powers for the Coordinating Council should 
come not through surrender of governing powers by the 
institutions, but rather by transfer of some areas of 
authority and decision-making exercised by various 
state offices. Reference to this point will be made 
again in connection with more recently contemplated 
procedural changes in the Council. 



^Loc . cit . 
^ Ibid . , p. 54. 
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nor. Master Plan report, there was 

agency of coordiLtSn 
with public members not connected with any segment of 

higher education. But after some consideration thp 
survey team decided to recommend a bo^ co™^ 

orthirt^ of segmental representatives. l%he member 

this interviewed pointed out that ' 

this decision was made because of a desire to 

distinction between the governing boards 

organizations. 

bme Regents felt that a coordinating board coarnosed 

n^d “istaken for a board ^ilar 

.Aioh^S S governing boards, instead of one 

bo^Ss advisoiy to the governing 

Do^s. It finally became generally agreed amono- 

m^bers of the team that the intricntn^nn^ TIL 
re^ire^t^n® ’•■O"!'! be such that it TOuld 

SEd?"”^ 

Of coor^intirnn^ui^V^^^^^^ 

onShelyin or 

coa^leneVrL^nfber^f 

the n«i™^ JJec^oer 17, 1959, and was approved by 
the liaison committee, the Regents, and the board of 
sdTics’bxon shortlv ■fcliprpa'F'i’oT* -i-u ^ 




^California Legislature, Senate Dailv Journal 
Februaiy 1 . iq 6 q . pp. 33.45. ^ journal , 
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Legislative Chaiiges in the Master Plan 



Senate Bill No. 33 j calling for adoption of the 
Master Plan, was introduced on March 9 , i960. During 
the legislature's consideration of the Master Plan, 
and prior to its adoption into law, a number of impor- 
tant changes were made in the recommendation of the 
survey team. 

The survey team had recommended to the legislature 
that the principal features of the Master Plan be 
proposed to the electorate for incorporation in the 
constitution of the state. The legislature decided 
against this move. Senate Bill No. 33 proposed that 
they be accepted in the form of statutory enactment.^ 
The members of the i960 legislature interviewed by the 
author pointed out that the reasons for this change 
centered largely around two factors: The University, 
after having once approved the survey team recommenda- 
tions, gave second thoughts to the matter, and opposed 
giving constitutional status to the state colleges and 
to a coordinating council which under this protection 

Si*ow to become threats to the prestige or author— 
ily of the Regents. Secondly, the legislature made 
the judgment that the organizational machineiy of 
governance for the previously independent state 
colleges and for the coordination of all higher educa- 
tion institutions in the state shoiad be more accessi- 
ble to change as these new orgar.izatibns gained exper- 
ience, particularly during their formative years. 

The second key change made by the legislature in 
the survey team recommendations was the addition of 
three public members to the proposed twelve-member 
coordinating council (three representatives each from 
the University, the state colleges, the junior colleges, 
and the private institutions).^ 



^See Senate Bill No. 33 j First Extraordinary 
Session, i960. 



^Ibid . , p. 6, lines I8-19. 
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The members of the i960 legislature who were inter- 
viewed pointed out that the reason for this change 
centered around a feeling in the legislature that 
membership on boards of many state agencies, whether 
they were regulatoiy or simply advisoiy to the state 
govBmment, should contain representation of public 
viewpoints. The 1961 legislature, for exan^le, revised 
the membership of the boards of twenty state agencies 
which dealt with matters of administration of regula- 
tory and advisory state services by placing one or 
more public representatives in membership on each. 
Others have been added since. ^ Furthermore, there was 
a general feeling in the legislature that three public 
members would add 'balance" to the Council and help 
break deadlocks which might arise in voting issues. 

A third significant change the legislature made 
in the survey team*s recommendations related to voting 
procedures. The survey team had proposed that all 
members of the Council be given a vote on all questions, 
but that action on a junior college matter would 
require affirmative votes by five of the nine public 
institution representatives, and action affecting the 
University or state colleges would require affirmative 
votes by four of the six state college and University 
representatives. On procedural matters. Council rule 
would determine voting arrangements. This voting 
scheme was to insure that decisions affecting any 
public institution, particularly the University or the 
state colleges, would be made primarily by members 
whore institutions most likely would be affected. 



The legislature did not accept this preferential 
voting system and gave equal voting rights to all 
members and to each membership segment on all issues 
before the Council#^ According to members of the 
legislature, there was a general consensus that giving 



^Interview, and report prepared by Assemblyman 
Gordon Winton. 

^Ibid. . p. 6, lines 27-31. 
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virtually a veto power to the University and the state 
colleges over 'jach other's measures would not reduce 
con5)etition arid would not encourage expeditious 
decision-making. Having decided to change the member- 
ship of the Council, the recommended voting system was 
no longer pertinent. 



Passage of the Donahoe Act 

After several amendments. Senate Bill 33 was 
passed by both houses and signed into law as the 
"Donahoe Higher Education Act," named in the memoiy of 
Miss Dorothy M. Donahoe, the author of the assembly 
resolution which had called for preparation of the 
Master Plan and vrtio had died prior to adoption of the 
legislation. 

Announcement of adoption of the Master Plan 
attracted great attention in the state and throughout 
the nation. It was hailed throughout the press as a 
model of state planning for public higher education. 

Ben Hibbs spoke of it in the Reade r's Digest as a "far- 
reaching and decisive report . . .an exciting chal- 
lenge . "1 Time Magazine , in a cover story, character- 
ized it as a "con^lex fair-trade pattern for Califor- 
nia's higher education. "2 Unheralded at the time were 
the valuable contributions of preceding studies, plans, 
and experiences, and unmentioned were the still smol- 
dering interinstitutional rivalries. 

However, there was broad, if not general, agree- 
ment that the times were calling for more positive 
planning and coordination. In the same Time Magazine 
story. President Clark Kerr of the University”of 



^The Reader's Digest, "California Builds Big for 
Education (July, 196I). 



^Time Magazine . (October 17, i960), p. 60. 
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Califoraia Is quoted with the comment, "We could h«™ 

warfare ’ex^^prSr 

*°° “"Ch; and there wa< 
the problem of quality. ^ ‘^iiere was 
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the Master”piM md Patterns developed 

Made siJJ^e tL^o“ah“e 



Membership Segments 



Council membership is composed of five spomon-i-o 

oLSlnl^ representing alillS ’ 

Mbllf ?ns^?;..+^® r" "•®I'^®s®“ting the three 

?.«.«s:‘s:ss SK!' s.rs”s* s»"”? 

chosen from educational leaders of 
public! colleges and of the general 

representative legislative 

“ “®y l>e said that^he mLbers 
called upon to fulfill t«o roles-that of the 

state^ and that of the "representative" of a 
constituent body. Thus, the Institutional segment 

t^ governing boards look after 

. particiiar ^terests of their respective Instltu- 

deiih “ interests become involved in Council 

role of educator-statesmen, as members of a body 

to be rk’^iXk^ro^rk^^uSc^ 

tic understanding of ?he Lt^st^f vel^^^^ “aJ!i™!' 
lihood Of the higher education institutions ’when they 
p^ticipate in Council decisions. The Council is, 

constituency represents- 

tives. It IS also a unitary body, ancillaiy to state 
government and charged with responsibility for action 
programs and vital decisions. ^ 

M^bers of each membership segment of the Council 
were asked during the interviews to state their 
conceptions of their own primary roles as Council 
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felt that 
expertise 
of all of 



he had been appointed to lend his general 
in educational adminiatration to the affairs 
higher education. 



^ 4 ! advent of recently enacted federal legis- 

education, and the assun^tion 
■Zr\ administration of several of the 

tions^membfrr^^ institu- 

cil dAHh? will have a much stronger stake in Coun- 
^®liberations since they are equalOy eligible with 
e public institutions for funds under most of these 

Kri; oZier^": ^ 



of fhV- attendance by members 

of this segment was inconsistent. Since they did not 

tf™°^ appointing alternate Lpre^enta- 

tlvas and rarely exercised the privilege of voting by 

pro^ , the segment very often was not present In^ull 

Ihe 1563, ®all ^berf^f 

_ ^ have been present for a majority of the 

Council meetings each year. 



Of 

t^he' cS 

as ^rtduair^rLhS^tr »i«t°rically functioned 

Int^lZC. However, 

totervlews with the members disclosed that on two 

recent occasions this segment had held a caucus to 

ermine a group position on a matter before the 

Council. This may be indicative of Tnew ?n 

Council affairs for this segment. 



The Public Segment 



The competence 
private citizens to 
California has been 



^d dedication of this group of 
the affairs of higher education 
a major force in shaping the 



in 
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Council and guiding it through its perilous middle 
yeaxs. As will be shovn In succeeding chapters, it 
■was largely through the efforts of this group in 1963 
and 1964 that interinstltutlon rivalries over loca- 
tions of ne'W caonpuses were pacified and a new confi- 
dence in the Council established on the part of the 
legislature. It played a major role in the reorgani- 
sation of the Council in early 1965* 

This segment always had Included two or three 
polltlcaJ-ly oriented individuals, and it "was largely 
through the efforts of these members that more effective 
coanmunlcatlons were established between the Council 
and the legislature. The segment includes two promi- 
nent attorneys from opposite ends of the state, both 
with firm political connections in Sacramento. It 
includes a retired college president, two industrial- 
ists, and a management consultant active in the area 
of educational finance and administration, CJeographi- 
cally, it draws two members from southern California, 
one frcm southern San Joaquin Valley, and three from 
northern California, one of whom has Important business 
connections throughout the central valley. 

During the Council *s first full calendar year 
(1961), this segment played a minor role. Each member 
was absent from half or more of the meetings in that 
year, and its full membership •was never present. 

During that period, some of Its members expressed 
displeasure -with the role of being a mediator in the 
disputes between the University and the state colleges. 
Since December, 1962, this segment has become an 
increasingly important force in Council affairs. This 
Is due largely to the appointment of Mr. Bert Levit, 
who brought to the Council expertise in public law and 
finance, and to Mr. Warren M. Christopher* s leadership 
in bridging political relations between the Council 
and legislature. In 1965, Dr. Arthur Coons was 
reappointed as a public member, and elected president. 
All these factors, plus the segment *s presently 
doubled voting strength, have placed this segment at 
its strongest position to guide Council affairs. 
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Conclusions 

This Council, as presently constituted, presents 
a unique organizational structure. It is an organlza- 
tional entity -with certain required functions and a 
set of goals based on historic needs and a contemporary 
urgency for interinstitutional cooperation. 

Its members are groups of members. Half of them 
represent the member institutions which are the primary 
concern of the organizational activity. The other 
half, appointed as individuals, serve in groups; three 
because they are affiliated with cooperating private 
institutions, and six because they are expected to 
represent the welfare of the citizens of the state. 

The representatives of the three public institution 
segments are appointed by their institutional boards 
for sii^le calendar-year cycles and some are frequently 
changed or rotated." Their conduct on the Council is 
not so much as individuals, but as members of the 
three -person team representing a member organization. 

The members who are chosen for their private institu- 
tional affiliation have historically conducted them- 
selves on the Council as individuals, although the 
recent caucuses of these members as disclosed in the 
interviews are indicative of more group cohesiveness. 

The public members, recently augmented in numbers and 
including several forceful and influential persons, 
have to be regarded as the dominant force on the 
Council, The implications of their new voting 
influence will be analyzed in Chapter V. The author *s 
observation is that the present membership of the 
Council represents the most attentive and publicly 
responsible group yet asseinbled. 
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CHAPTER IV 



ORGANIZATIONAL AND PROCEDURAL CHANGES 



Significant changes have taken place in the work- 
ing mechanisms of the California Coordinating Council. 
Some of these changes and new developments emerged 
from the trial-and-error experiences of founding a new 
organization and attending to the ai’fairs of its growth, 
maturation, and response to new problems. Others 
formed a series of apparently related changes started 
in early I965 and continued to the present time. The 
need for these changes in majiy cases was self -perceived, 
reflecting the results of Introspective review of the 
organization and its functions; others reflected 
organizational adjustments to pressures, criticisms, 
external threats, and the continuing conflict which’ 

is the essential repertory of coordination organiza- 
tions . 

This investigation disclosed a series of organiza- 
procedural changes, dating from January, 

1965 j which seem to constitute a reform movement; 
there is evidence indicating they sprang from common 
roots. This will be borne out in examination of the 
reasons for several of the changes which will be 
discussed in this and the following chapter. The 
roots of these changes lie in the successful outcome 
of the decisive I963-I964 struggles of the Council 
with the legislature and the state colleges over new- 
caaipus authorizations. According to legislators and 
Council members prominent in the debates of those years, 
a Council defeat at that time could have destroyed the 
usefulness and, indeed, the very existence of the 
Council. These sources attribute the succeeding 
changes to the lessons learned from the experiences of 
this struggle. In I965, a new director of the Council 
was appointed and he has stressed action programs and 
improvement of the Council's internal and external 
relations. That year also marked the emergence of an 
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active group of appointed members who have given strong 
support to the new director and his reorganization 
proposals . 

The areas of internal change exrmlned in the 
course of this study and discussed in this chapter 
are: 

1) Execution of the Council's three basic 

functions as prescribed in the Donahoe Act 

a) Recommendations for authorization of new 
campuses 

b) Advice on differentiation of Institutional 
functions 

c) Comment on general level of institutional 
support 

2) Staff and committee organization 

3 ) The Council move to Sacramento 

4) Voting procedures 

5 ) Appointments and terms of office. 

The consequences of changes in these areas may be 
seen in the various effects they had upon the basic 
coordinating processes of the Council: its decision- 

making processes, its relations with the state legis- 
lature and executive offices, its position of Influence 
and authority in relations with the institutions, and 
its posture of leadership of higher education affairs 
in the state. Therefore, these changes and the reasons 
they were made are significant mainly because they 
altered in some manner these basic coordinating 
processes. 



Changes in Execution of the 
Council's Prescribed functions 



The Master Plan described with considerable 
precision the organizational structures and functions 
for the institutions of public higher education. It 
was less precise on matters related to the organization 
and functions of the Coordinating Council. For 
example, it left undetermined, or left for Council 
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interpretation, such matters as the scope of its 
functions in relation to sijirveillance of institutional 
plans and programs, the breadth of its authority for 
areas of advice to the institutional boards, and the 
manner in which it was to implement its actions. 

Consideration must be given to the early and 
somewhat irresolute efforts of the Council to esta- 
blish the order of its house, and to define its role, 
its purposes, and its procedures more succinctly than 
had been done in the Master Plai:. There was great 
concern over possible ii^ingements on institutional 
autonony. For example, the document ’’Scope and 
Flections of the Council ...” adopted in November, 
1961, defined the Council as ”an agency of cooperation, 
not coercion” and as a "fact -gathering and planning 
agency . " It will be shown that in more recent docu- 
ments adopted by the Council, this organization has 
changed several a.spects of its scope and its functions 
as a coordinating agency. 

The first formal procedural guidelines for execu- 
tion of the Council* s basic functions were not developed 
until 1962, one and one-half years after the Council *s 
first meeting. In each case, the original organiza- 
tional plan and the operational procedures established 
to execute these basic functions were submitted to 
test in an arena filled with external pressures for 
action (primarily legislative) and internal pressures 
demanding caution against transgressions of institu- 
tional prerogatives, autonomy, or historic status. In 
one case, as will be described, the fact that original 
policies were not changed in spite of these pressures 
takes on a veiy particular significance. In others, 
the changes might properly be characterized as a 
continuing search for effective procedures not yet 
found; and, hence, further change is predictable. 



^See Appendix F. 
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Reconmiendations for Authorization of New Campuses 



The Council* 8 execution of this prescribed 
function is based upon the i960 Master Plan agreement 
that in 1965 and again in 1970 careful study would be 
made by the Council of the needs for additional 
University and state college campuses, with priority 
consideration to be given to a list of specified areas 
to be considered for new state colleges. ^ Fundamental 
to the Council *s authority in this area is the legis- 
lature’s policy declaration embodied in the Donahoe 
Act, which reads: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Legislature not to authorize or to 
acquire sites for new institutions of public 
higher education unless such sites are 
recommended by the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education . . 

In 1962, the Council adopted a docment on ”Proce' 
dures for Determining the Need for and Location of New 
Facilities . "3 The criteria established in this docu- 
ment^ are still used by the Council in its considera- 
tion of new campus locations. The only change has been 
provision for advance acquisition of sites for new 
campuses, prior to authorization for construction, in 
areas of "definite ultimate need” and under specified 



^California Legislature, Senate Dally Journal of 
February 1, 196O , p. 42. 

^Statutes of California, Chapter 1, Education 
Code Section 22501. 

3coordinating Council, Minutes of Meeting of 
January 24, 1962 . 

^See Appendix G. 
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circumstances related to land availability and 
increasing land values.^ 

The significance in the Council *s custodianship 
of this function lies not in a change of policy or 
procedure, but in the fact that change was not made. 
This is explained in the successful outcome of the 
Council *s struggle to protect and retain this function 
through 1963 and early 1964 . 

During its I963 session, the legislature received 
a number of proposed bills for the establishment of 
new state colleges well in advance of the schedule 
proposed in the Master Plan and without reference to 
the Council study of need for such facilities, 
scheduled by law for presentation in 1965 - Heavy 
pressure was brought to bear by local community 
interests, their representatives in the legislature, 
and by the state college trustees for establishment 
of new colleges in several areas — Kem, San Mateo, 
and Ventura counties in particular. 

In April of I963, the Council acknowledged these 
pressures, as well as a direct request frcmi the gover- 
nor that it examine the need for an institution of 
public higher education in the southern San Joaquin 
Valley, and undertook the preparation of an Tntp-rim 
Report on the Need for Additional Centers of Higher 
Education for submission to the legislature to make 
known the conclusions of the Co^cil based upon data 
and information then available.^ 

The report recommended that no action be taken by 
the current legislature to establish a new state 
college or University campus during the current (1963) 



^See Coordinating Council, Staff Report 63-9 , 
April, 1965* 

^Coordinating Council for Higher Edubation, Staff 
Report 63-2 , 1963. 
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legislative session. It stated that before maJtlng 
specific recommendations on the need for additional 
facilities the Council must await further Implementa- 
tion of Master Plan recommendations on admission, 
transfer, and retention of students, reduction of 
lower division enrollments In the University and the 
state colleges, diversion of lower division students 
to the junior colleges, and must also have further 
Information regarding future statewide needs. It also 
stated the desirability of waiting for the new depart- 
ment of finance enrollment projection and results of 
the Council's own stud;y^ then under preparation, of 
utilization of existing facilities In the public Insti- 
tutions. It stated that by 1965> the date set In the 
Master Plan for the first reexamination of the need 
for new state colleges and University campuses, the 
Council could better appraise the Impact of the above 
factors. It, therefore, would submit to the I965 
session of the legislature a statewide study of Cali- 
fornia's need for additional new centers of public 
higher education. Including the junior colleges. In 
light of the then existing conditions, and Issue an 
updated report each five years thereafter. 

The comprehensive report on the need for addi- 
tional centers, promised for the 19^5 legislative 
session, was prepared by the Council staff In November 
of 1964.1 This report contained the recommendation 
that the Council advise the legislature that It should 
^nly7 authorize In 19^5 a state college In Kem 
County and that advance acquisition of a site could be 
started. It advised that no other colleges should be 
authorized prior to 1970. This last provision was 
aimed at proponents of state colleges in San Mateo and 
Ventura counties. It also advised that there was a 
"definite ultimate need" for University caucuses in 
the Los Angeles area and in the San Francisco Bay 



^California Coordinating Council, California's 
Needs for Additional Centers of Public Higher Education, 
Staff Report 54-11, November, 1904. 
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metropolitan area. It stated that the Coimcil would 
conduct statewide surveys of existing needs and advise 
the legislature not later than 19^9 each five 
years thereafter until all needs had been met. 

In the meeting of the Council's committee on 
physical facilities on November 23, 19^4, the state 
college officials, with the backing of a number of 
influential legislators, argued against the staff's 
proposed delay of authorization of the state colleges 
other than the one in Kem County. There was a 
lengthy and heated debate which went on well into 
the evening, and the committee finally voted to amend 
the resolution proposed by the staff and remove the 
provision which would delay all but one campus (Kem 
Coimty) until 1970. 

The debate was resumed again -idien the full Council 
met the next morning. The report of the committee 
action (amending the staff proposal) was vigorously 
opposed by the University of California and by the 
private universities. It was supported with equal 
vigor by the state colleges and by a number of legis- 
lators who were present to plead for Immediate approval 
of the new state colleges in their districts. Finally, 
a compromise was effected, and i .■ .recommendation was 
amended to read, ”It appears at -^JlS time that authori- 
zation for the establishment of one of these three 
campuses ^.e., Kem Couni:^ may be recommended by the 
Coordinating Council to the legislature prior to I969 
and the second and third campuses ^.e., San Mateo and 
Ventura countie^ in I969 or thereafter.”^ With this 
amendment, the recommendations of the staff study were 
accepted by the Council by a nine-to-five vote, with 
two of the three junior college votes joining the three 
votes of the state colleges in opposition. 



^Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 
Minutes of Meeting of November 24, 1964 . Sacramento, 

p. 12. 
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This was a crucial decision for the Council* The 
liqportwice of the decision vas described by San Fran- 
clsco Chronicle education writer, James Benet: 

The Issue Is whether the Governor and 
the Legislature will accept the decisions of 
the Coordinating Council for Higgler Education 
on the establlahment of new colleges and new 
Uhlversl'ty caapuaes. 

If they don*t, the political log-rolling 
— which five years ago brought into the 
Legislature well-backed proposals for more 
than 20 new state colleges — will begin 
again more vigorously than ever. This was 
Just what the Council was established to 
prevent. 



But if they do, there will be sobm 
bitterly disappointed legislators. 

The pressures on the Council . . . came 
close, it appeared, to wrecking its authority 
even before the proposals went forward. 1 

The 1965 legislature subsequently accepted the 
Council recoomendations, thus honoring their ccamalt- 
ment to make no new campus authorisations unless they 
were recoamended by the Council. The director of the 
Council was quoted as having said that ”the Council 
has finally shown sosie muscle. ”2 



The significance of this experience lies in the 
fact that the Intent of the Master Plan and the 
functional relationships of the Council to the legis- 
lature with respect to new campus authorisations were 
not changed. 



%an Francisco Chronicle (Novead>er 30, 196i^), p. 12. 
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Coniequencei— The outccmei of this experience are 
many and they have had marked effect on the Council's 
subsequent relationships vith the institutional boards 
and vith the legislature. Some meinbers of the legis- 
lature and several members of the Council became fear- 
ful that a head-on conflict betveen tvo powerful 
segments could obstruct effective Council action or 
that a coalition of tvo segments vith strong political 
backing could dosdnate Council decisions. This vas 
the root cause of the statutory changes made by the 
196^ legislature. It also led to a maSber of self- 
initiated Council changes. 

The single fact that the Council withstood the 
jK>lltlcal pressures in the 1963 legislature » as veil 
as the strong forces within its own membership, to 
change the criteria and the time schedule for estab- 
lishing new campuses gave it a new confidence in 
itself and a new stature in the eyes of the legislative 
leaders. This observation is based on the responses 
to the interview question, ”Do you feel that the 
Council now holds the confidence of the Legislature 
for fulfTHiwnt of this responsibility /tor nev-caapus 
authorisation^ . . . ?” The legislators saw in the 
Council an agency which could "take the heat out of 
some of their decisions”; that is, they could rely on 
Council advice to help them counter pressures put on 
them by local or factional political forces who wanted 
the prestige of college or university campuses in 
their districts, or ones which would serve particular 
interests. This gave the Council new influence in the 
legislature— influence which might be transferable to 
Council-legislature relationships in areas other than 
xMir«eaqpus matters. 



This experience also had an effect on the Coun- 
cil's relationships with the governing boards of the 
public institutions. The show of strength culminating 
in the November, 196^, Council meeting vas visible 
evidence of the Council's potential power, and undoubt- 
edly it paved the way for the Council to agree later 
^pon more authoritative procedures for obtaining 
institutional compliance with its advisory directives 
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in anM such ss dlffercntlsted or dimJicstory 
^et^s, fiicsl reporting and budgeting procures, 
•nd Articxilatlon problems. * 

H.v. iMsedlstely estab> 

^ ^**‘**‘ ^ education 

^Id^Ir *i***i.*"* ** planted the 

l««derahlp. The CouncU changes which 

folloi^ms experience, and which In large Measure 
aw atMhutahle to It, appear to hare strengthened 
thli potential leaderablp role. 




l^lnted out to the author during the courae 
of the Intervlevs that the University originally 

reco-mndatlon thSHSTstate. 
■wits of differentiated Institutional functions be 
tocorpormted In the state's constitution, but that the 

^ ^®xible arrangement of 
^ preferable to the other 
^llc Institution serpents. A delicate area of Coun- 

*4 <*®ci®ion-maklng has been differentiated inatl tu- 
l^nal ^ctlys. It touches ^osesi ibe sensltl- 
Tltles to academic prerogatives. Surveillance of this 

unwarranted 

duplications of programs, has been difficult. 

In 1962, the Council adopted a document on 
^»rocedures for the Differentiation of Function and 
Orderl^f Growth Among the Segments of 
P ub lic Higher Education."^ The Import of this 
document was founded on the following statement: 

The Council reaffirms Its belief that 
each segment of public higher education 



Icoo^lnatlng Council for Hl|di«r Education, 



■ho^d be the coaqpetent cuetodian of its 
differentiated functions .... a 
corollaiy is that each segaient imst 
certain that it is performing only its 
legitijoate functions 



Thli docunent stated that whenever problems 

^fferentiatlon of Institutional functions 
i^se SKaig the segments an endeavor should be made 

“e^tlate among themselves to find 
specifically requested, 

i^d the CouncU undertake a stu<ly of alleged 
^Inge^nts a^ request the segment or segments 

pertinent data and a st^Lent of 
of their position or positions. The 
Council then would Issue an advisory report to the 
segments concerned and to «®p«>prlate state officials. 

pis procedure was never followed formally, 
^gely because the Institutions were hesitant to 
iSffS ®“f*lnts. However, there Is evidence, 

*5 .f***^'!* conversations with members of the 
etaff, that Informal complaints of 
^epd violations continued to be made by various 
public institutions. 



+VV +4 efTort to bring problems related to insti- 

tutional functions into the open, this method of 

passive control was changed to one of periodic surveil- 
lance. In September, 1964, the Council adopted a 
^ Procedures for Review and Comment Upon 
Aca^c Plans. **2 tJnder this new plan the staff i^d 
re^w academic plane submitted by the state colleges 
^d by the University, compare thmi with programs in 
their current catalogs, and develqp ccamients about 



^Ibid . 

Council for Higher Education, 
Minutes of Iteeting of Septeid)er gg. 1964 . Sacramento, 
p. 3» — * 
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•iiy changes that were apparent. The programs would 
then be compared with the institutional functions as 
they were delineated for each segment in the Bonahoe 
Higher Education Act.^ 

Under these newly adopted procedures the Council 
presumably would be in position to take action itself 
to bring about coapliance by the segments with the 
differentiated functions specified for them, and would 
not wait for action to be initiated by one segment 
lodging a complaint about an infringement by another. 
This reflected a changed attitude of the Council 
toward assuming a more authorltatl'via position of 
surveillance and enforcement. 

The Council report made note of the fact that it 

^ ® position to exert influence to back up its 
findings and recosmendations regarding any infringe- 
ment of segmental differentiation of functions through 
the power of its recomsiendations to the governor and 
to the legislature on budgets. 2 If it should deter- 
mine that programs of an institution were not in line 
with assigned functions, or were duplicatory, the 
Council had the power to recoamend that they not be 
funded. This power has not been used in a formal 
disciplinary manner , but the threat of such power 

undoubtedly gives added influence to Council reccamien- 
dations. 

The Donahoe Act specifies that the Council 
. . . shall submit to the Governor and to the Legis- 
lature within five days of the beginning of each 
general session j/evexy two year^^ a report which 
contains reccmmendations as to necessary and desirable 
changes, if ajy , in the functions and programs of the 



^ee Appendix I. 

^Ibid . , p. 2, Section II, A, ( 5 ). 



several segments of public higher education; . . 

In spite of occfialonal arguments over Institutional 
functions ) the records show that the only reports 
submitted to the legislature to date have been slinple 
ccttBiunlcatlone stating that the Council has no 
recoBBnendatlons to make. The Council and the staff 
take the position that the statements of institutional 
functions in the Master Plan and in the Donahoe Act 
are still valid and that no amendment to the Act is 
needed. No mention has been made of any problems 
associated vlth institutional conpllance. 

The problem in this area in not one of changes 
in the definitions of prescribed functions, but one of 
proper surveillance to assure conpllance with them. 

An illustration of one of the problems in this connec- 
tion is seen in a recent case wherein the University 
presented to the Axigust, I966, meeting of the Council’s 
conmlttee on educational programs a proposal for 
establishing a Graduate School of Engineering at its 
Santa Cru* caaipua.^ The report of the Council staff 
to the committee pointed out that this school had been 
included in the Acfuiemic Master Plan of the Santa Cru* 
campus in i960 (which predated the policy change 
requesting annual submissions to the Council of such 
plans) and that a total of eighteen steps had been 
taken in developing the program, including appointment 
of the first faculty member and approval of Engineering 
Building I by the Regents. The report then commented; 

The 18 steps listed above suggest that 
Council review at this stage in the develop- 
ment of the program is too late to be effective 
or helpful. Council review of new programs 
could be elaq?lifled at an early state, the 
Council could determine that (l) existing 
programs and potential e3q?anslon of existing 



^Statutes of California, Education Code Section 22703. 
^Agenda Tab 3. Council Meeting of August 23, 1966. 
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programs on the casrpuses vlthln the segment 
are not adequate to accosamodate projected 
needs and (2) no inter-segmental probleans 
relative to unnecessary duplication or undue 
coBopetitlon will arise from the establlsh- 
meut of the new program.^ 

The committee recommended to the Council 
that the program be approved on the basis of the staff 
report which Indicated that the proposed school did, 
in fact, meet the Council’s criteria for such new 
programs. The Council confirmed this approval but 
only with complaints about being asked to approve a 
measure "after the fact /of the school’s develop- 
meni^ . . .”2 

Another unresolved problem, according to members 
of the Council’s staff, is the possibility of new 
programs escaping detection by appearing first as 
simply a new course or two buried in a catalog of a 
thousand or more course offerings. After the first 
year or so, these courses can then be augmented into 
new programs under the guise of "workload increases" 
based on enrollment expansion. Workload Increases 
are based largely on formula and are not subject to 
close individual scrutiny by the Council. 

The Council has scheduled for 1967 a thorough 
review of the effectiveness of its latest change of 
procedure in 1964 (see above) for execution of this 
function. 3 An ad hoc committee on anademic planning, 
with representation from the staffs of all four (public 
as well as private) Institutional segments, will advise 
on new procedures which might be developed as a result 
of the proposed review and study project. 



^Ibld., p. 3. 

^Ibid. 



3lbid . 
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The interviews disclosed that members of the 
Council favor continued surveillance of institutional 
compliance with their differentiated functions, 
although some concern on the p€u:'t of the University 
continues to exist over the implication of Council 
governance— particularly if surveillance is extended 
to new programs at levels below that of new schools or 
other major division levels. Unanimous agreement was 
found to exist on the proposition that the Council’s 
authority in this area should remain advisory and that 
it should rest on its informal Influence with the 
segments and its ability to "persuade” segments to 
comply with its advice. No member was willing to 
express an opinion that this power should be made 
regulatory in the sense that the Council be given 
fi n al, authority to approve all new programs and to 
order discontinuance of programs later found to be 
unnecessarily duplicative. Two appointed members, 
however, ventured the opinion that if the segments 
should regularly Ignore Council advice in this area, 
more stringent authority would have to be given to 
the Council. 

Consequences of Change — The Council already has 
Increased its authority--lnformal and advisory though 
it may be— by undertaking surveillance of institutional 
course offerings. It is now reviewing the effective- 
ness of the Informal action of this authority in 
discouraging ambitious expansions of curriculum offer- 
ings which might lead to costly and unnecessary 
duplications. 

The mechanisms for Council decision-making in the 
area appear to adequate (examination of academic plans, 
review of performance, and recommendations of action 
if action seems necessary). The sanctions upon which 
control can be based (recommendation against budgetary 
siapport) are present. Yet there is concern that this 
mechanism may not be adequate should the Council be 
faned with a concerted drive by one institution or 
segment to change significantly its academic functional 
role from that prescribed in the Master Plan. This 
concern is the motivation for further study of its ^ 
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procedures by the Council staff. 

The leadership qualities of the Council have not 
been put to test over problems related to differentiated 
institutional functions, for there have been no severe 
problems— so far. But the problems may lie just over 
the horison— in the burgeoning poorer structure of the 
state colleges. 

The chancellor of the state college system gave 
fair warning of this potential problem in his recent 
description of the growing state college movement: 

The upstajrt is the state college, or as 
it is sometimes called, the state university. 
Whatever it is called, its ancestry is the 
same— the normal school or teacher’s college 
that has gradually broadened its offerings 
to match the range and level of the land- 
grant university or the existing major state 
institution. This brash, hearty interloper 
has frightened everybody else in higher 
education.^ 

If this problem comes over the horison in Califor- 
nia, as it has in several other states, the Council 
will be forced into a leadership role, for which it 
will require strong leadership to put reins to the 
"upstart" and channel its energies into constructive 
and not wastefully competitive practices. Here is the 
true challenge of leadership in terms of the "con- 
structive role of coordination" McConnell had in mind 
in his 1962 essay on higher education coordination.^ 



^lenn S. Dumke, "The State College Upstart," 
Saturday Review (August 20, I 966 ), p. 62, 

^See Chapter VIII, "The Constructive Role of 
Coordination," in T. R. McConnell, A General Pattern 
of American Public Higher Education .' New "York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1962. 
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Cffament on Gener al Level of Institutional Suirport 

The charge given by statute to the Council is: 

. . . review of the annual budget and capital outlay- 
requests of the University and the State College System 
and presentation of comments on the general level of 
support sought.”! While the statutory provision did 
not require the Council to make comments on the general 
level of support sought for the public junior colleges, 
the Council by its own action adopted the policy that 
review of junior college finance -woiad be Included in 
its advisory reports. 

Because this statutory charge is lacking in 
detail, the Council has developed its own statement of 
areas of its concern with budgets. Also, because the 
Co^cil's power is only advisory , the institutions may, 
and do, go directly to the state officials and to the 
legislature to defend their requests. 

There is more scrutiny of the line-item detail of 
institutional budgets by state fiscal officers and 
legislative analysts than is felt by many to be 
desirable. This is the cause of— but it may also be 
the result of— frequent and attentive institutional 
contacts with the fiscal and legislati-ve analysts in 
the Capitol. Permanent "legislative relations" offices 
maintained in Sacramento by each public institutional 
segment are probably necessary communications channels, 
but they often raise loud, competlti-ve, and confusing 
voices in the legislative halls. 

The problem of the coordinating agency is to give 
some measure of unity to those voices without jeopar- 
dizing the rightful autonomy of institutions or 
preenpting the legal authori-ty -vested in go-vemment 
agencies and the legislature. The Master Plan survey 
team bypassed this problem when it constructed the 



1 



State of California, Education Code Section 22703. 
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California coordinating mechanism. ^ It was careful not 
to offend sensitivities over unfettered autonoi^y of 
the institutional boards (primarily the Regents) by 
giving the Council any authoritative or regulatory 
powers over institutional budget requests. Rather than 
this, as was explained in Chapter II, some of the team 
members had in mind that the Council would inherit 
authority from the state executive branch by winning 
the confidence of this branch and thereby "relieving” 
it of some of its budget review duties. 

This notion was given some currency in the early 
months of the Council, but it soon became apparent 
that the department of finance really had a much 
longer "probationary" period (or perhaps an in.termina- 
ble period) in mind before it would relinquish any 
appreciable degree of its authority. Hale Champion, 
state director of finance, when speaking before the 
Council in 1963 j might have intended to allude to this 
notion when he said, "... the Council should become 
a successor to the Department of Finance in making 
certain higher education judgments. "2 The statement 
was not amplified and in a subsequent letter written 
to the Council at the request of the President of the 
University to "clarify" his statement, he in effect 
withdrew it. 

Officers in the department of finance and office 
of the legislative analyst feel that they "reluctantly" 
must make certain educational judgments, according to 
interviews with them. They feel that such judgments 
have been necessary because of overriding considera- 
tions of public policy. In fact, of the two functions 
of state budget preparation (as they define them) — 
"mechanical" (fact-gathering and analysis) and 



^Supra , Chapter II, p. 30- 

^Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 
Minutes of Meeting of September 24, 1963 < Sacramento, 

p. 6. 
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"judgmental" (decision-making) — they see the second 
function as exclusively In the province of the governor 
and the legislature. The "mechanical" function they 
would gladly leave to the Council, hut they complain 
that the Council has not shown an Inclination or 
ability to assume this amount of detail work. 

Educators argue that there Is an area of decision- 
making that involves only "educational judgment," and 
that within budgetary limits these decisions should be 
made by them alone. This argument has never been 
settled decisively, and perhaps will never be as long 
as political legislatures support public colleges and 
milversltles. Certainly, better understanding of this 
problem and better educational judgments In budget 
decision-making will come only in the measure that 
Institutional boards and coordinating agencies gain 
the confidence of legislative bodies. 

Governor Edmund G. Brown made the Council's task 
no easier when he told It that the Council should look 
at the budgets of all educational institutions in 
their relationship with other budgets of state agencies 
and with total state imcome.l Obviously, review and 
comment on the budgets of state agencies concerned 
with matters other than education are neither within 
the scope nor prerogative of the Council; and the 
relative support apportioned among all the agencies 
dependent on state support is a matter of public policy 
which only the legislature can decide. The Council, 
however, does comment on the relationship of higher 
educational expenditures to rising state income and 
offers comparisons of this educational effort to that 
of other states. 

The Coiuacll's annual budget reports to date have 
been devoted largely to interstate comparisons of 
support given to public higher education, review of 



^Coordinating Coiuacll, Minutes of October 3» 19^0 » 

p. 3. 
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initltutlonal budgets and comment on them In relation 
to overall objectives and Master Plan goals, and to 
reports of special studies of particular problem areas, 
such as faculty salaries and admission policies, and 
their effect upon expenditures. The Council has not 
been staffed to undertake a comprehensive line-item 

of budget requests and, in any event, such an 
iffidertaklng would d\;pllcate the ^rpo of review which 
is the specific legal responsibility of the departasent 
of finance and the legislative analyst. 

Since the Council's first budget report to the 
legislature, in 1962, continuing efforts have been 
made to improve the procedures for budget review. An 
example was the action of the Council at its meeting 
on October 20, 196^ » wherein categories designated as 
”new programs,” "improved programs,” "program develop- 
ment,” "maintenance of continuing programs," "discon- 
tinuance and reduction of programs," and "changes in 
funding" were defined and standardised the 

educational institutions for Council use in budget 
review.^ But such improvements generally have been 
made only to meet immediate requirements. The overall 
Council role in the budget-making process and the 
desirable scope of that role had not been reviewed 
fully until recognition of this need at the Council 
meeting on November 2k, I965, when the Council asked 
the staff to study the execution of this function and 
present recommendations . ^ This Council request also 
noted the fact that the Council, %rtien comnenting on 
the level of support, often had been confronted with 
decisions already made, hence, an immediate need was 
improvement in the timing of reports. 

Institutional budgets were sent to the Council at 
the same time they were transmitted to the office of 



i26i. 



^Coordinating Council, Mlnutea of April 28. 1964 . 

o 

'Coordinating Council, Minutes of February 23 . 
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ttae t Councl^ therefore, had only a abort 

Pi^pare its coanenta If they were to 
get to the state executive offices in time to be of 

thi'^Li? governor’s budget message to 

Hence, they vere either late or 
o“ ^eufficient examination. They tended to 

institutions* requests unless a reason to 
the contrary^ w readily i^arent. This resulted in 

•nalyat eho Post, the legislative 

l^latw • ^ ^ ^ ^ report to the 1965 

contributed very little 
through its annual review of the university 
^d state college budget requests, largelv 
tecauae of a failure to adopt a viewrolnt 
wblch la algnlflcantly broader than ttat of 
any one of the individuaLL segments. i 

ppocedurea irhlch reapond to at leaat part of the 

tl^ Teeelvea the tenta- 

hence if institutions in September; 

+ it question the Institutions on 

wft^ “Violently aubaten- 

to d^«“ cconeuta only on thoae It la prepared 

rrn. the thealB that the Council 

r^e to uhe budget-making proceas cannot be made 

??? meaningful ao long as two altuatlona 

control la baaed upon an 

^I^I^Blflcatlra method of budget prepaStlon 
'“tch enphaalaea "thlnga to be bought" rather then 




^Coordinating Council, Beport 1022 . December, I965, 
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things to be done**), and (2) the present prodedures 
of state budget developstent and execution continue to 
interpret educational programs in terns of object 
items ifhich are revieued in this form by the 
department of finance and the legislative analyst* 

The rej)ort points out that these situations can be 
altered through the ^adoption of program budget^^g . , , 

hy ®n informative system o:f pe^ormance 
reporting ."^ 

The practice of program-and-perfozmance budgeting 
has cooie into genercQ. practice in large governmental 
agencies and industrial firms which practice central- 
ised planning €uid decentralised operation ^ as well as 
in a n'jmber of major university systems*^ 

The Council requested its staff to initiate 
individual and Joint conferences as necessazy with the 
director of finance, the legislative analyst, the 
President of the University, and the chancellor of the 
state colleges with a view toward lagproving program- 
and-performance budgeting and reporting systems. These 
conferences were held and the new budgetary system was 
recoBBiended for statewide adoption. In May, 1966, 
Governor Brown directed that a system of program-and- 
performance budgeting be installed in all departaaents 
of the State of California by 1967 —1968*^ The Univer- 
sity of Califomla has used a similar system for 
several years and It needed only a few alteratlcxis* 



^Coordinating Council, aj^. clt., p. 16. For a 
more detailed e:q?lanatlon of program-performance 
budgeting, see Appendix J. 

^ Jesse Burkhead, "The Theory and Application of 
Program Budgeting to Education," Address before 
National Educational Association School Finance 
Conference, April 6, 1965. 

3 Edmund G. Brown, Directive t o all Government 
Departments , May 16, 195 ^^ ' 
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A cyatam coordinated with that of the Uhiverelty la 
now being inatalled in the other public higher educa- 
tion aegaenta. 

The author diacuaaed the ioplicationa of thia nev 
budget ayetem vith Council ataff nembera, inatitutional 
budget officera, and legialatora ¥ho vere knowledgeable 
in thia area an^on the baaia of theae converaationat 
believea there ia reaaon to apeculate that a new and 
changed role for the Council in the execution of ita 
budget review function may emerge from the introduction 
of program-performance budgeting. Even though it haa 
not been in effect throu^ a full budget cycle, ita 
effecta alrea% are beccadng viaible. In thia new 
role, the Council ia able to coordinate ita review of 
long-tezm educational programa with that of ita budget 
review, for program budgeting requlrea— in fact ia 
baaed upon— annual initiation of one phaae of a five- 
year academic program (which la thereby extended for 
one more future year) of the inatitutlon and of each 
of ita operating unlta. Thua, long-tezm academic 
planning becoaiea a requir*">^"t of the ayatem. 



Thia point ia illuatrated in the typea of queationa 
aaked by the Council and the typea of data requeated 
of the aegmenta in the preparation of the Council* a 
btidget coementa for the 1967 legialature. For example, 
in September, 1966, the Council regueated the Univer- 
alty and atate collegea to aupply Infomatlon auch aa 
the following in connection with specific programa: 
"Plefise define the loM-range objectives and inter- 
mediate goals of the £l5?eclfic educationi^ program." 
"What is the current level of performance in achieving 
these objectivea and goals?" **What is the effect of 
this program proposal, if approved, upon subsequent 
. . . requests for state funds, l.e., what is the long- 
range financial plan?" It establishes a new format 
for the requests for funds in terms of "programa" (such 
as instruction, organised research, public service, 
etc.) and of "siibprograma," or "program elements" 

(such as agriculture, biological sciences, mathematics, 
etc.). It asks if alternative methods (and their 
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cofti) of attaining goals vere considered. 

In all probabllltyy the public segments and their 
faculty administrators vlll complain about this new 
wsy of seeking Justification for budget requests. But 
the executive departments of the state must know that 
budget requests can be Justified and the legislature 
must determine if requested funds can be made availa- 
ble. Proponents of the program-performance budget 
system have pointed out to the author that if such 
questions are to be asked, it is better that they be 
asked, analysed, and interpreted by the Council, rather 
than asked by the staffs of executive and legis- 
lative agencies whose orientation to educational 
problems and educational needs is further removed. 

There is still no empirical evidence to indicate 
that this new system will make the Co\mcll*s role more 
effective in the interests of the state’s higher educa- 
tional system or more influential with the state 
executives and the legislature. It might be argued 
that such detailed involvement by state agencies in 
educational programs will be detrimental to the best 
interests of higher education Institutions whose 
educational programs must be as free as possible from 
external authority. 

Becaeae of the ultimate responsibility of state 
officials and legislators for accountable husbandry of 
the state’s resources, it is unlikely that authoritative 
powers for budget allocations to and among the public 
higher education Institutions will be delegated to the 
Council. A majority of the meuibers of the Council who 
were interviewed— appointed members as well as institu- 
tional members — felt that the present Council was 
"better off" with advisory rather than regulatory 
powers in this area, for similar but not identical 



^Coordinating Council, comments and questions 
concerning new programs, correspondence directed to the 
University and state colleges, September, I966. 
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reasons. 1 Those appointed members ¥ho eacpressed an 
opinion on this matter agreed that more could be 
acconplished through "influence” and "persuasion" and 
thereby conflict and seeking of political advantage 
eould be minimised. Institutional representatives 
also preferred advisoiy powers, but because they 
favored the "conventional" executive and legislative 
processes to what they fear might otherwise become 
another layer of governance." In fact, one institu- 
tional executive stated that his institution felt that 
they would prefer "to take their chances" with the 
legislature on requests for budget increments, rather 
than with the Council. The state officials and legis- 
lators interviewed on this question were in agreement 
that they could not and would not give up their 
decision-making authority on budget matters. One 
legislator remarked to the author, "They /the Council? 
can t take the decisions away frcan us. We Just want 
them to take the heat out of the decisions before 
they send them to us." 

In February, 1965 * the Council director comoented 
^the continuing problem of the public institutions: 

/Counci^ should continue to be concerned about 
the degree to which basic educational decisions are 
made by the Department of Finance or are suggested by 
the Legislative Analyst and are thus preeupted from 
the governing boards. "2 Every member of the Council 
interviewed during this investigation felt that in 
fact seme "educational decisions" were being made by 
state agencies and legislators. Institutional repre- 
sentatives were more concerned about the "undue number" 
of such decisions than were the public members. 



■4he only Council members Interviewed whose 
opinions are not represented in this statement are 
three newly appointed members who did not feel they 
had sufficient experience to comment on this matter. 

^Coordinating Council, Minutes of Februarv 2^. 

i2§5, p. 9 . ’ 
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Public members felt that a groirlng confidence in the 
Council on the part of state agencies and the intro- 
duction of nev methods of budgeting and budget revlev 
nould ease pressures in this regard. This, however, 
is yet to be proved. Legislators defended their 
decision -m aki n g areas as necessary extensions of public 
policy , though several criticized soeie obvious attempts 
of their colleagues at unwarranted probes into areas 
of educational policy and details of Institutional 
administration. It is apparent that the line between 
areas of ”educatlonal policy” and ”public policy” is 
drawn differently by the several educational institu- 
tions and by the agencies who have responsibility for 
the provision and legislation of public higher 
education. 



Consequences of Change — Changes and new develcjp- 
ments have come about in the scope and methods of the 
Council* s budget review and comment function. All the 
consequences of these changes in their relationship 
to the basic processes of coordination cannot be seen 
at this time, for the most significant change— the 
Introductican of program-performance budgeting — is still 
too new to gauge its effects. It has been pointed out 
that the Council, since its founding, bai l sought in 
several to refine and make more effective its 
statutory responsibility in this difficult area. If 
this new statewide budgeting system bears out most of 
the promise which has been made for it, significant 
progress will have been made. 

The Council’s developnent and refinement of its 
decision-making processes in this area have been i 
difficult. From the outset, the Council’s objective, 
or end-goal, in this area has been apparent, it is to 
provide a professional, education-oriented expertise 
to the process of analyzing and evaluating the budget 
requiiements of educational programs so that the state 
officials and the legislature can decide more wisely 
on the extent to which the state is willing to and 
capable of supporting them. The means for attaining 
this goal were not defined for the Council in either 
the statutes or in interinstitutional agreements. 
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The Council has haid to define for Itself the scope of 
Its role and devise Its own procedures for fulfilling 
this role and thus attaining Its end-goal. It has had 
to do this In an environment of conflicting forces, 
both Internal and external to Its organisation. It 
has had to contend with the concern of Its member 
Institutions for their own traditional prerogatives 
In budget -making and the concern of the Institutional 
boards for Individual autonooiy. It has had to contend 
with the concern of state officials and the legislature 
for the protection and retention of their authority 
and traditional prerogatives In fiscal matters of the 
state. As a result, Its declslon-maklng procedures 
had to be devised keeping In mind these conflicting 
forces. Intermediate objectives In the form of new 
procedural guidelines were devised In the hope that 
they would be a means toward attaining the desired 
end result. 



In 1965, the Council took the Initiative In urging 
the Introduction of program-performance budgeting on a 
uniform basis In both the University and the state 
colleges. If this system proves beneficial, it could 
become the means of the Council's most direct approach 
to attaining its end-goal. Judging by the experience 
of the federal government agencies that have adopted 
this system, it can be expected that a few years of 
experience will be needed to prove or disprove its 
benefits to a coordinated state system of higher 
education institutions . ^ 



The ability of the Council to fulfill this 
responsibility satisfactorily, however, rests not so 
much on the procedures it devises or even the decisions 
it makes (for they are advlsoiy only) as it does upon 
the degree of confidence it establishes in its rela- 
tionships with member Institutions and the agencies 



^See Charles Hitch, Budgeting for Defense . 
Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 

1965. 
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area of educational programs. These were done largelvr 
through technical committees on continuing education 
and medical education.! In late 1963, following 
designation of the Council to administer certain phases 
of the federal Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 
a department supported by federal funds was created ’ 



ISee Coordinating Council, Staff Report 66-1 
Januaiy 25 , 1966, p. A-38. ’ 
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for this purpose under a new associate director 
position. 

This pattern of organization lacked flexibility 
to respond to the wide variety of work required of the 
Council. Most matters assigned to the finance and 
facilities staff involved considerations of educational 
programs and, therefore, most tasks were forced to cut 
across these "departmental” lines. 

There emerged from the Council *s critical problems 
of 1963 and 1964 (described earlier in this chapter) 
two new forces which have altered the form and the 
thrust of the Council’s staff and committee work. 

The first of these was a movement toward organi- 
zational emphasis on the Council’s external relations — 
the interplay of forces and influence between the 
Council and the public institutions, the Council and 
the apparatus of state government, and the Council and 
the federal govenmient. This movement was spearheaded 
by appointed members of the Council (the public and 
the private institutions segments) and gathered support 
from some of the institutional representatives. It 
was favored by the legislators who were aotive in 
higher education matters. Leaders of this movement 
blamed much of the 1963-1964 trouble over new canpus 
authorizations on a lack of mutual confidence, as well 
as on the lack of frequent communication between the 
Council and the legislature and between the Council 
and the institutional governing boards. They sought 
to remedy these problems in new organizational and 
operational patterns. 

The second force was the appointment of a new 
Council director. He placed emphasis on action 
programs and an orientation of staff relationships 
geared more closely to the agencies which were the 
recipients of Council advice (by the terms of the 
Donahoe Act)— the educational institutions and the 
agencies of government. Plans for reorganization 
of the Council’s staff and many of its executive 
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procedures soon were drawn up and approved by the 
Council.^ (See figure 4.) 

The associate directorships were changed from the 
previous functional orientation to: associate director 
- relations with segments, associate director - rela- 
tions with government, and associate director - federal 
programs. The rationale for this change was based on 
the belief, as stated in the director* s recommendations, 
that requests for staff studies and reports could be 
classified more easily under this orientation of the 
staff leadership. The remainder of the staff was 
organized on a "task force" basis. Teams were conposed 
of staff specialists and general research assistants 
according to the expertise needed to undertake specific 
tasks and were under the direction of one of the 
associate directors.^ 

The staff has increased in size and, in the 
opinion of most observers, it has improved markedly 
the quality of its output of reports and research 
studies. But of much more significance, it is now 
emerging as an active participant in Council decision- 
making. 

The director has made a policy of backing up 
staff recommendations with a strong stand on the issues 
as the staff sees them. He participates in Council 
debates and argues the position of the staff recommen- 
dations, though he does not participate in the voting. 
In a statement to the assembly education subcommittee 



^Coordinating Council, Minutes of March 30 > 
and the report entitled "Suggested Improvements in 
the Organization of the Council and Its Staff, and in 
Council and Staff Procedures" contained therein. 

^See Appendix K for an example of task force 
assignments to Council staff members. See also 
Appendix L for a listing of present members of the 
Council staff. 
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Figure 4 

Hie 1965 Council Staff Organleation 




So\irce: CCHE Staff 



on higher education, Januaiy 13, 19^ > he spoke on the 
matter of a study of junior college governance, which 
was to be made for the Council by an outside research 
agency, as follows: "Since the staff had already 

taken a rather strong position on this issue, we felt 
it was not likely that we would be completely unbiased 
in making this study." 



Another exainple of a strong Council staff position 
championed before the Council is found in the March, 
1966, Council debate on the subject of admissions to 
the University and the state colleges of transfer 
students from the state's Junior colleges. The 
director argued at length and eloquently for the 
recommended position on the matter taken by his staff. 

In this argument, the staff vas aligned vlth the posi- 
tlcm of mmabers of the Junior college segment and 
di 3 ?ectly opposed to the vievpoints of the University 
and state college segments. The director's argument 
Has quoted in the press as follows: 

Dr. Willard Spalding, Executive Director 
of the Council, said he submitted the proposal 
to make it easier for students to start in 
Junior Colleges - as envisaged in California's 
Master Plan for Higher Education. 

Such students, he declared, deserved 
guarantees that their Junior college work 
will not be Jeopardised later on by the 
"arbitrary and capricious whims” of UC and 
state college faculties. 

Professors at the four-year Institutions, 
he added, "should have respect" for the quality 
of Junior college instruction in California 
and should permit JC faculties to set their 
own lower division requirements.! 

It would appear that the Council staff is emerging 
as a "sixth force" among the five membership segments 
of the Council when staff recommendations go to Council 
committees and to the floor of the Council itself. 

This force is backed up by the considerable profes- 
sional expertise of the staff as well as by very detail- 
ed a n alytical studies of the Issues involved in the 



^Sacramento Bee, Sacramento, California, March 

1966. 
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matter. In Council relatione with etate offlciale and 
institution officials 9 the staff representatives spesk 
to the position formally taken by the Council and in 
the interests of the positions articulated in Council 
actions; but they also enjoy the privilege of speaking 
on educational matters from a personal or professional 
viewpoint, clearly defined as their own, and occasion- 
ally do so. 



Another amjcr change in the working mechanissM of 
the Council is reflected in its progressive development 
of the use of comsdttees. 

At its second meeting in November of i960, the 
Council unanimously passed a resolution stating that 
”the functions and duties of the Coordinating Council 
should be performed by the Council as a whole and no 
standing comsiittees of the Council should be estab- 
lished.”^ The Council functioned on this basis for 
two and one-half years, i^ipointing only occasicmal 
ad hoc comsiittees. 

The productive work of the Council lagged, and 
members cosgilalned of lack of adecjuate inreparation for 
the important decisions they were being called upon to 
make. In February, 1963, the president of the Council 
presented a proposal for the establishment of standing 
coemittees to auisist in the conduct of Council busi- 
ness.^ This proposal was adopted at the April 
meeting. 3 standing comsiittees were created in tersis 
of the Council’s basic functions: coemiittee on educa- 
tional programs, committee on finance, cosmittee on 
physical facilities. 



kloordinatlng Council, Minutes of Meeting of 
November 7 * I960 , p. 2. 

2 

Coordinating Council, Minutes of Meeting of 
Feb:maiy 19, 1963 . p. 5. 

3coordlnatlng Council, Minutes of Meeting of 
April 2, 1965, p. 5. 
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A sonevhat dllatozy approach to advance prepara- 
tion for Council declalona continued, with coemltteea 
■eet^ only an hour or ao prior to the meetlnffa of 
the Council Itaelf. It vaa not until mid-1964 that 
the practice of calling Council meetlnga for tvo-day 
aeaalona vaa eatabllahed. ^y calling tuo-day meetlnga 
the coanltteea were given aufflclent time to conaldw 
Mttera preaented to them and make neceaaary revialona 
in t^lr recoanendatlona before they were preaented to 
the Council meeting on the aecond day. 



^965 recoamendatlona for reorganisation, 
the report atatea that conalderatlon was given to the 
matter of c h a n ging the orientation of the atanding 
coa»ltteea to correapond to the nev organisation of 
the staff. The staff concluded, however, that the 
eacietlng coemlttee structure vaa the most feasible, 
but it recoamiended, and the Council approved, the 
addition of a fourth atanding coasilttee, the coanlttee 
on council relatlonshlpa and procedures. As its name 
implies, this coanlttee has responsibilities for the 
Council’s relationships with the governing boards of 
the pidJlic Institutions, with officials of the state 
eamcutlve and legislative branches, and responsi- 
bility for Council organisation and procedures. 



There was also created an advisory coanlttee to 
the director to provide a focus for discussion of 
policy in respect to the content of staff reports. 
This coaadttee, in addition to Including representa- 
tiws of the four institutional segments. Includes 
representatives of the department of finance, the 
legislative analyst's office, and faculty representa- 
tion from the University, state colleges, and Junior 
colleges. This coanlttee meets with the director 
prior to Council meetings. 

The use of ad hoc technical ccanittees 



Coordinating Council, report entitled, "Suggested 
liaprovements ..." o£. clt., p. l. 
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Increased considerably since 1961*. They have served 

Cou^ undertaken by the 

clSs^md =o«^ttees are cos^sed of those offl- 

4_*r? *5? «taff mesibers of the sesnents eho are ereert 

^ th^ of state governaent 

^«^rlate. «>d. on occasion, 

-^naeguences of Chan^i.— >rh> cshanges In staff and 

o^ttee o^anlsatlon are further manifestations of 

^ experienced In reaching decisions 

and adopting tenable positions during the 1963-1964 
^bates. One of the principal motivations of this 

the Council did not have adequate lines of communica- 
U^qpen at all times with either the institutional 
^1^8 or with state officials and coamittees of tS 

regular caammlcation, they 
contended, hasq?ered the Council's decision-making 

processes. 

*5**4 oh»n«es have Inprtjved and ejqpedlted 
555 ® deolsion-Baklng processes. A alnorlty- 

re5t5tlre5“?55?5 ? ^*'* *’^® Institutional r^re- 

m555 ^ “ result the staff now has 

^ Influence on Council decisions than they would 



V,.. ..h .*?* “?“*“®l»ture of key staff assignments 

(reflecting orientation to relatl^ of 
the Council to Institutional boards and goveirmmtal 
^encles, rather than orientation to Cou^ll functions). 

+5°*.4?®®"4.5° *^® »'ithor to have changed funda- 
Mntally the direction of Its work, for Individual 

task assignments to Council studies are still, bv their 
nature, oriented to the Council's functions.! The new 



Reference is made again to Appendix J for 
descriptions and assignments of task forces. 
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titles of the associate director positions Indicate an 
orientation to better cammunlcatlon vlth the organisa- 
tions to vhlch Council studies are directed and with 
persons by whom they will be considered. The task 
force organization of the remainder of the staff 
undoubtedly h€UB given It more flexibility for handling 
assigned reports and research studies. 

The new staff organization has improved the 
Council's relations with the legislature, according to 
each of the legislators and legislative officers Inter- 
viewed. Comment to this effect was also made by one 
of the Council members In the July, 19^5 j Council 
meeting idien he commended the director and his staff 
on "greatly improved relations of the Council with the 
Legislature . 



The Council Move to Sacramento 



When the Council was formed in i 960 , the matter 
of a permanent location for the Council and Its staff 
was decided In favor of space made available In the 
State Building In San Francisco rather than In offices 
In the capltol In Sacramento. The San Francisco 
location was considerably more convenient for most of 
the InstltutloncQ. representatives and public members. 
The primary reason for the San Francisco location, 
however, lay In the fear that the Coimcll's proximity 
to the state executive departments might leaui In the 
future to absorption of the Council as a state adminis- 
trative agency, according to the statements of charter 
members of the Council. However, frcM the beginning, 
the Council maintained a small space In a Sacramento 
office building for the use of the director and the 
assistant director when they were In that city. 

In the April meeting of 1962 , the president of 



^Coordinating Council, Minutes of July 29> 196^ , 

p. 3 . 




the Council, reporting on the budget bill then before 

blllty of a rider being attached to the budget bill 

mento^ tot th +*+h™ Council headquarters to Sacra- 
1^1^ « til® “tter had been dropped. 1 Again 
^ Introduced »*lch vould have^ 

squired movei^t of the headquarters of the Council 
to Sacramento, 2 but this died In cosmlttee. 

the the Council, upon 

tte rec^ndatlon of the director, the Council 

bmtTnf^^^f the ^vlsa- 

Sacr^nto“r^+?^^ Council staff operations to 

legislature and execu- 

tl^ departs. The director reported that he 

md that In rr residence to Sacramento 

that in July the associate director of RovemmentAi 

in Seut^^th’’® resident la lacramento?3 

Cou^S^^^cefmd ^®°“®®“'^®d that the 

the 1 0^7 -P-! T DK>ved to Sacramento during 

^e 1966-1967 fiscal year and supported this 
dation as follows: tnis recommen-r 

Hie desirability of closer working 
re a onshlps with state government can be 
questioned by those who fear a possible 
ercslon of working relationships with the 
^bllc segments of higher education . . 

Since the Council advisee the Governor 
appropriate state officials and the Legls- 

^^th' ■ K ““8t remain distinct 

from these branches of government. But 

remaining distinct fr<mi these branches of 



^Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
Minutes o f Meeting of April 28, iq^p p. ’ 

^Assembly Bill 1216, 1963 Regular Session. 

^^^^Jco^nat^^touncll, Minutes of Meeting; 
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gov^ermnent is not the same as remaining 
aloof from them. On the contrary, close 
working relationships lead to better under- 
standing of the problems to which advice must 
be directed and to better knowledge of when 
advice is timely. . . . 

If the Council is to fulfill its role as 
preserver and extender of the quality of public 
higher education in California, its resources 
should be where they can influence develop- 
ments. Both the Council and its staff can 
perform their functions more effectively in 
Sacramento than in the present two locations. 1 

The staff recommendation was approved, and the 
move subsequently effected. 



Consequences of Change — The move of the Council’s 
offices to the state capitol is further evidence of 
the change in the Council’s orientation and furtherance 
of the movement toward en^hasis on external relations 
which was originated by a few of the appointed members 
following the conflicts of 1963 and 196L 

While the action for the move was taken by the 
Council, it was done under threats by the legislature 
that they would force such a move. The move has drawn 
the Council closer to the agencies of state government 
to whom they are charged by statute to render advice 
on higher educational matters. All but one of the 
appointed members of the Council approved of this move, 
but in the interviews some institutional representa- 
tives withheld comment on their reactions, which 

probably was indicative of a lingering reluctance to 
move. 



Coordinating Council for Higher Education, The 
Mrector’s Report About the Desirability of Locatl^ 
the Coordinating Council’s Headquarters and Staff in 
Sacramento , September 2b. 1Q6S. 
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Changes in Voting Procedures 
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No provision was made in the Donahoe Act for 
alternate or substitute members or for voting proxies 
which would allow members of the segments to cast 
votes in the absence of one or more of their members. 



The rules of procedure established by the Council 
in January, 196l,l granted the right to the public 
institutions' segments to appoint alternate representa 
tives at their own discretion to sit in place of desig 
nated members. They also permitted a representative 
of any segment to vote on behalf of one or both of the 
other two representatives of that segment provided 
that proxy was given in writing and limited to one 
meeting. This latter provision, however, fell into 
disuse. 

During the heated and highly partisan Council 
debates of I 963 and 1964, the privilege of -voting 
proxies was used by the public institutions' segments 
as a means of insuring the full strength and voting 
solidarity of their segment representation. Further- 
more, criticism was raised of the lack of continuity 
of attendance of principal officials and other members 
of the public institutions' segments. In the Univer- 
sity segment, for example, the President of the 
University was absent fourteen times, and the other 
two designated members were absent seven times each 
1963 and 1964 . In the state college segment, 
two of the members were absent six or se-ven times in 
these two years. Each was represented at these 
meetings by a number of different alternates. 2 

In the course of the interviews, it was pointed 
out to the author that appointed members of the Council 



^Coordinating 

1961 . 



Council, Minutes of January 21. 



2see Appendix D. 
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were critical of the absenteeism of the principal 
institutional representatives from key debates where 
their opinions and comments were needed most, yet 
where their votes usually were cast by proxy or by 
alternates. This practice also came to the attention 
of several legislators, many of whom were present at 
these crucial meetings. 

In the February meeting of I965, one of the public 
members brought up discussion of the use of proxies 
and alternates at the Council meetings, and suggested 
that the Council’s rules or procedures should be 
amended. After some debate, the Council adopted 
(unanimously) the following motion: 

Proxle s . The vote of each member of the 
Council is personal, and may not be vested 
in any other person by proxy; this revision 
shall take effect immediately with the 
unanimous consent of the Council to a waiver 
of the 30"day notice rule; and changes in 
the Rules of Prjpcedure be made in conformity 
with this rule.^ 

The matter of the use of alternate representatives 
also was discussed in some detail and the staff was 
asked to consider the problem and report any suggested 
changes which might seem appropriate. At the March 
meeting, a staff paper was presented idiich recommended 
elimination of the use of alternates by members in 
Council meetings; but would permit a member of one of 
the standing or special committees to request another 
member of the Council representing the same segment of 
higher education or the general public to serve in 
his place on the committee in circumstances when the 
member could not attend. The matter was held over 
until the next meeting to allow time for further 



^Coordinating Council, Minutes of Meeting of 
February 23 , 1965 , p. 7 - 
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consideration.^ 



meantime, on March 25, Senator Walter 
Senate Bill 550 to increase the 
nmber of public members (which will be discussed in 
the following chapter) and, on April 6, he amended his 
bill to include a provision that no alternate members 
be appointed to act in the absence of regularly 
appomed Council members and that proxies not be 
Voted in Council actions.^ 

At the next meeting of the Council, it was 
suggested that consideration of changes in the Coun- 
cil s procedures relative to alternates be postponed 
in view of the legislation then pending. However 
concern was expressed that elimination of alternates 
would weaken the Council through possible under- 
representation of some segments and the Council 
president was asked to convey the Council *s recommenda- 
tion to appropriate legislative committees that the 
governing boards of hi^er education be enabled to 
esipiate one alternate for each member. iA May 12 
Senator Stiem again amended SB 550 to provide for ’ 
the appointment of two alternate members to act in 
the absence of regularly appointed representatives of 
the University, two for the state colleges, and <me 

IZ of the state board of education. 3 

The bill was enacted in this form. 

Consequences o f Change — The records of the 
show that personal attendance by members at 
Council meetings has considerably increased. The 



Council, Minutes of Meeting r.-p 
March 30. 1965. p. 16. ' ' 

April^I^^igejf Bill 550 as amended 

3 

State of California, Senate Bill 550, 1965 
session, as amended on May 12, I965. 
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presence of these members, and particularly that of 
the principal administrators, undoubtedly has expedited 
the Council* s decision-making processes. 



Change s in Appointments and Terms of Office 

Mention has been made of the imprecise nature of 
the Donahoe Act on matters related to organization and 
procedures of the Coordinating Council. Another 
example is seen in the fact that no provisions* had 
been made for terms of office of the members. The 
public institutions’ representatives were to be 
selected by various institutional governing boards and 
presumably woiad be replaced at the will of these 
boards j the private institutions’ representatives and 
public members were to be appointed by the governor 
and presumably serve at his pleasure. This left open 
the possibility, or probability, that since the latter 
members served at the pleasure of the governor, they 
would resign as a body upon change in the office of 
the governor. This potential problem has not actually 
arisen, since the same governor has been in office 
since the time of the founding of the Council. This 
arrangement, however, placed the Coordliiatlng Council 
directly in the political arena and presented the 
possibility of periodic major changes in Council 
membership and Council policy. This oversight was 
corrected in the Stiem Bill of I965.I 

The Stiem Bill first clarified the representa- 
tional membership of the public segments to make them 
consistent with each other. The Donahoe Act had 
provided simply that the University would be represoited 
by "three representatives appointed by the Regents," 
yet in the case of the state colleges it specified 
representation by the chief executive officer and two 
trustees appointed by the trustees. The Stiern Bill 
changed the University representation to specify 



^Ibid. 
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”the President and two Regents appointed by the 
Regents.” It further provided that the governor* s 
appointments of public members and members representing 
the private Institutions would be made subject to 
confirmation by the senate. 

The bill then specified that representatives of 
the public InstltutlonfQ. boards would serve for one 
year, subject to reappointment by their boards, and 
that the appointed members (representing the public 
and the private Institutions) would each serve for 
terms of four years, with appointments or reappoint- 
ments on a schedule arranged so that no more than two 
of these terms would esgplre In the same year. 

Consequences of Change — These changes rectified 
errors or oversights In the original (Donahoe) legis- 
lation. The last provision of this bill, however, had 
the effect of removing the Council farther from the 
political arena and preventing the possibility of 
substantial change In membership of the Council with 
change of office of the governor. 



Summairy 

This chapter has discussed a series of Internal 
changes In the Council *s organization and operating 
procedures and has examined. In each case, the apparent 
consequences of these changes as they relate to the 
fundamental coordinating processes of the Council. The 
need for changes was largely self -perceived by the 
Council, but It cannot be denied that strong pressures 
external to the Council made many of them necessary. 
They may be looked upon as evidence of the maturation 
of a young organization In search of better mechanisms 
for declslon-maklng and Implementation of organiza- 
tional goals. 

At the outset of the chapter, the Council *s 
execution of the three basic functions prescribed for 
it in the Donahoe Act was examined for evidences of 
change. 
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CHAPTOl V 



the 1965 CKAHOE or MEMBERSHIP coMPoerncw 



It wai reported In Chapter II that the Master Plan 
■u^ team of 1959, after considerable debate on the 
letter, had recoenended against the inclusion of 
^blic m^ers on the Coordinating Council. The domi- 
nant position of the Uhiversity, as weU as the 

colleges, ims apparent in 
w repreeented the fears exist- 

■omenhat abated) of a powerful 
super bo^ wherein "uninformed” lay members TOuld 
have substantive decision-making powers over the 
professional expertise of the institutions* repre- 
sentatlves and over the prerogatives of their lay 
governing boards. ^ 

. . The Donahoe Act passed in June of i960 substan- 
tial^ changed the recoamendation of the survey team 
tjy placing three representatives of the public, 
appointed by the governor, in Council membership.^ 
Members of the i960 legislature "who were interviewed 
course of this investigation pointed out 
that they and their colleagues were most aware of the 
power which could be wielded by the University and by 
the fast-growing state colleges and they felt that a 
sejant composed of public members on the Council 

*^*^^*^ balance” to the con^osition of the 
coo^lnatlng organization. This also conformed to a 
pattern of feeling in the legislature that membership 
on boards of many state agencies, whether they were 
regulatory or simply adi^sory to the state government, 

public viewpoints. 

The 1961 legislature, for exauqple, revised the member- 
ship of the boards of twenty state agencies which 



^California Legislature, Senate Bill No. 33, i960. 
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de^t with matters of administration of regulatoiy and 
advlsoiy state agencies by placing one or more public 
representatives in membership on each. Others have 
been added since. ^ 

Since i960, nine states have established new 
^rdinating agencies or reorganised existing ones 
wherein representatives of the general public have 
teen placed in a majority position. These are Arkansas 
Colorado, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, 
mssouri. North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, and 
Wisconsto. It is interesting to note that in Wiscon- 
sin, public representatives were placed on the Coordi- 
natlng Committee for Higher Education when it was 
fonned in 1955 and that coomittee was given a number 
of regi^atory powers. However, the committee through 
the majority vote of its institutional representatives 
chose to exercise little of that authority and to make 
most of its actions advisoiy only. i*hus the University 
of Wisconsin, and to a lesser extent the state 

could exercise their considerable influence 
with the legislature to counteract actions of the 
coo^inating agency if they so desired. This situation 
continued in Wisconsin for ten years until its 1965 
legislature changed the coaqposltlon of the agency by 
placing the public members appointed by the governor 
in the majority and giving it a mandate to exercise its 
previously existing powers. 



Throughout 1963 and 1964, there was Increasing 

c^ent in the California Legislature, among members 
of the higher education subcommittees of the senate 
^d the assembly, as well as among several members of 
the Council itself, that greater public representation 



^Interview and report prepared by Assemblyman 
Gordon Winton, January, 1966. 

p 

J. G. Paltridge, "Organizational Forms Which 
Characterize Statewide Coordination of Public Higher 
Education," loc. cit. ^ 
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very beginning. The grearm^w?^" ^ored alnce the 
h«a been by^lce, votea 

•nd not Just thoae of STuni^ segmenta, 

«=ollegea, caat the ^rtl J **“ ***** 

uuanUalty (lAether ^oreSxM«d "“S'**"* ^*«« ^ 

The Minutes of the Cou^rtrih^ th.^ " “°*^' 
aeventeen roll-call vo+#** there were a total of 

1965.^ When theae aeventeen through 

eulmltted to anal^alal? ™U-call votea were 

any statistical relationship b^men^^e^° 

-e^t voted and the voting pat^:^ o^“aTot^r°“ 

can bf aeeT^tot tt o^T«^ f aervatlon. however, It 

Tor the support of a^^heTtte^ ’>*"«*^ 

^uld require only two mo-r^ ^ votes 

provided all fifteen voterwere^^J?^ a majority, 
tnaar meeting. Durinir iq^q ® parti- 

Council meeU^sr?^^^^®?^ 1964 , out of twenty 
^ 9 Tinere were no occasions of full 



aiembers In Se^lifcirTOtes?^ 
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ft't'tendazice • ^ Most ot the ebsentees were from the 
pFlv&te institutions snd the public meinbers* The 
University and the state college representatives were 
absent often, but their votes usually were given to 
alternates or proxies. Hence, it was relatively 
easier for blocs of votes to be foi»ed among the 
public institutions* segments in order to obtain 
majorities. 



Analy sis of Voting^Re cords 

^ voting records of the Council for the years 
1^ through 1965 show that there were 271 voice votes, 
204 of which were unanimous. During this time there 
were seventeen votes on which the ballots of individual 
members were recorded. A record of these votes is 
included in the Appendix. 

Analysis of the seventeen roll-call votes shows 
that fourteen were decided by margins of four or more 
votes. 

Whether arrived at Independently or through 
caucus, the roll-call votes of members of all segments 
tended to fall into blocs. The University impresenta- 
tlves voted together sixteen times 5 the state college 
r^re sent at Ives thirteen times; the junior colleges ten 
ttoes;*" the private institutions sixteen times; and 
the public members also sixteen times. 

Study of the voting alignments among segments 
reveals that the University segment and the state 
college segment voted opposite to each other on twelve 



^See Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 
Minutes of Meetings. Sacramento. 1963 and 1964 . 

2 

Six out of seven times, the junior college vote 
was split by the member of the state board of education 
sitting as a junior college representative. 
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Attendance. Most of the ahsentees were from the 
private institutions and the public SLenibers. The 
Uhlversity and the state college representatives were 
absent often, but their votes usually were given to 
alternates or proxies. Hence, it was relatively 
easier for blocs of votes to be formed among the 
public institutions* segments in order to obtain 
majorities. 



Analysis of Voting Records 

The voting records of the Council for the years 
through 1965 show that there were 271 voice votes, 
264 of which were unanimous. During this time there 
were seventeen votes on which the ballots of individual 
members were recorded. A record of these votes is 
included in the Appendix. 

Analybis of the seventeen roll-call votes shows 
that fourteen were decided by margins of four or more 
votes. 



Whether arrived at independently or through 
caucus, the roll-call votes of members of t segments 
tended to faU into blocs. The University awpresenta- 
tives voted together sixteen times; the state college 
r^resentatives thirteen times; the junior colleges ter 
t^es;^ the private institutions sixteen times; and 
the public members also sixteen times. 



Study of the voting alignments among segments 
reveals that the University segment and the state 
college segment voted opposite to each other on twelve 



See Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 
Minutes of Meetings. Sacramento. 1963 and 1964. 

2 _ . 

Six out of seven times, the junior college vote 
was ^lit by the member of the state board of education 
sitting as a junior college representative. 
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of the seventeen votes. The junior college segpnent 
supported the University position thirteen times, 
uhlle supporting the state college position nine times. 
The private college segment supported the University 
position eleven times and the state college jjosltlon 
eight times. The public segment supported the Univer- 
sity position t¥elve times and the state college 
position eight times. 



Early Proposals for Membership Change 

In the Januaiy, 1964, meeting of the Council, the 
state board of education member who sat on the Council 
as a junior college segment representative introduced 
a resolution calling for "consideration and later vote’* 
on a proposal that the membership of the Council be 
augmented by the addition of four more public members. 
He stated that he was placing the matter before the 
Council as an individual, and not as a representative 
of the board of education or of the junior colleges.^ 

This proposed change would have created a Coimcil 
membership of nineteen, with seven public members 
appointed by the governor, three private institutions* 
members also appointed by the governor, and nine 
representatives of public institutions. We have 
already pointed out that the private institutions* 
members have always regarded their roles on the Coun- 
cil primarily as educators with professional expertise 
who represent the public’s Interest in public higher 
education. Under this proposal the seven public 
members, augmented by the votes of the three private 
institutions* members (all appointees of the governor), 
would have controlled a majority of the Council. For 
any one of the three public Institution segments to 
have commanded a majority, it would have been necessary 
for them to have aligned with them at least seven more 



^Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 
Minutes of Meeting of January 28, 1964, p . 7 • 
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votes. A solid bloc of the votes of the three public 
institutions' segments (nine votes) would still not 
have commanded a majority. Since, up to that time, a 
solid bloc of these votes had never appeared on any 
roll-call vote, it was probable that any one institu- 
tional segment would have had to acquire support from 
a substantial number of public members and/or private 
institutions* members in order to command a majority. 

In this meeting, one of the public members, who 
was to play an important role in this and the other 
organisational changes of 1965, made his first state- 
ment before the Council on this matter. He implied 
approval of some kind of membership change in his 
statement that this was "a very provocative proposal 
and it ought to be considered in the months ahead." 
However, he urged that no action should be taken at 
that meeting."^ 

President Kerr of the University gave voice to 
his own opinion, and presumably that of the Regents 
(which has been since repeated), that the Coordinating 
Council should not be made into an authoritative 
regulatory body, or "super board." He stated that 
"if the Council were to be a coordinating agency then 
the segments should be in the majority, but if the 
intent was to create a 'super board’ then it should 
probably be composed entirely of public representa- 
tives, * He added that he did not favor a "super 
board" approach, ^ 

One member representing the private institutions 
stated that such a resolution would present the future 
possibility that one segment with three votes could 
combine with the public members (seven),, who might » 1 1 
be of one particular political party, and thus control 
the Council. He Indicated that this would place the 



^Ibid . 

^Ibld. 
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private institutions’ representatives in a very diffi- 
C<at position. Representati-res of the UniverSty, the 

colleges e*pres8^ thr 
Council as presently constituted was 
perattog to an effective fashion and that no changes 
in membership shoiad be made.l ^ 

acted"upon!"°"“"'°“ """""" 

V >1 legislative analyst, to his report to the 1965 

legislature, recommended expan- 
public membership on the Council without 
sp^ifxcatzon of the number. His statement was as 



We also believe that consideration should 
be given to ej5>andtog public representation 
on the council so as to broaden the viewpoint 
**^^1 council M a idiole and give expression 
to public policies which go beyond the inter- 
ests of the individual segments.^ 



First Legislative Proposals 

hpiri ^ of 196^, a Joint executive session was 

held by the education committees of the senate and of 

the assemb^. Two Council members and the associate 
director of the Council were invited and in attendance. 
The. purpose of this meeting was to discuss a proposal 
for increasing the public membership of the Council 
^d members of both the senate and the assembly ^ 
^dicated that they were ready to introduce legislation 
this effect. No public statement on this meeting 
was issued, but in the author’s interviews with five 



^Ibid . , p. 8. 

^State of C^ifomia, "Legislative Analyst’s 
Report to the 1965 Legislature," Sacramento, p. 313. 
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taking a poaltlve atand on the Isaue. 

;h. ; „.i. ss" 

^ segment, and seven public members 1 
Under this measure, the Uni^^imtv wonia^ 

public junior oolleTgo^^^Lf bo^“^J f " 

OMior college administrator, to be sel^cted^bv^+h» 
State board of education. The nrlvatp or»n ^ 
universities were to be renresentprh-! 
either a governing board mLberof s^f^e^^r?®’ 

^ academic or administrative Lnacifrf^„hr ^ 
e appointed by the governor. The general nSlic b 
to be represented by six members ap^oS the 
governor and bv a mpmhPT. r^■p +V, A'^^J^iuea oy the 

tion or its eSc^ti^^^iLrf" 

measure could have established these 
politic^ alignments within the Council. 
institutional ranrasen+n-h-i-tiTQo * \^) ®isht 

representatives^ (I) sS 

versus seven public institutional 

tastitutlonal representati^s? 

that any on© institirUrknoi , hav6 inaant 

^ e institutional segment, wishing to secure 



1 . 

California Legislature - 1965 'RpdiiIqw. a 
Assembly Bill No. 934. -Kegular Session, 

2 

versit^^wS not ^eSfic^i^ 
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wbxon on a uieasure Which v«p ««■!. 
other teetitutlonal 

MMure, In effect S Lt^i^ 

changed the Coordinating vould have 

^hennore, in vlev of*tL feet tL? ««eooy. 

representative of each of 

segnents would be a lav mm, -k IJietitution 

the Council would have a stromr^^ ? governing board, 

i^h the poaelbility, hoKew^i^elv*’' ^»y»en, 
two professional edueatift«.T m 

Of the etate coUege ayat^md*"*^ 
coUege adminlatrator, * *y«t«a and one Junior 



blU wlthdrev his 

bill i*leh vaa Int^!^^^ Senator Stiem of a 

stie« BluX^ortw^°?ne'n"^ ^965.1 The 
tlvea Of each of ?he 

added three more publS ^er^*^ «8»enta. but alag,] 
toe J^»l*tion 

aK”Sct 

Changes in membership on +h^ Council that if 

th^ “°f® £SS public member^be^dded 

the balance aa now exiatinff "2 tvi. ? maintain 

that thia atatement renreaented +h Indicati 

public Institutlona' Mure«»n+^+?^® oppoaition of the 
of public membera, or if addition 

a«V arrangement to 

voting majority. their (nine-vote) 



Senate Regular Session, 

^^2c^rtoating Council, M^utes of F^hnnp^r o. 
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of the participant a, the legialatora stated that they 
got the InpreaBlon that the public members of the 
Council favored enlargement of their segment. Honever, 
the t¥D Council public members In attendance denied 
taking a positive stand on the Issue. 

On February 8, I965, Asseniblyman Charles Garrigua 
Introduced a bill irtilch vould have changed the member- 
ship of the Council to two members representing each 
Institutional segment, and seven public members.^ 

Under this measure, the Uhlverslty would be represented 
^^*®P^®c®batives i^ppointed 'ty the Regents.^ The 
state colleges would be represented by the chancellor 
and one trustee appointed by the trustees. The Junior 
colleges would be represented by a member of a local 
public Junior college governing board and a public 
Junior college administrator, to be selected by the 
state board of education. The private colleges and 
universities were to be represented by two persons, 
either a governing board member or staff member in 
an academic or administrative capacity, who were to 
be appointed by the governor. The general public was 
to be represented by six members i^ipolnted by the 
governor and by a member of the state board of educa- 
tion or Its executive officer. 

This measure could have established these 
political alignments within the Council: (l) eight 

institutional representatives versus seven public 
representatives, (2) six public representatives 
versus seven public institutional and two private 
institutional representatives. It would have meant 
that any one institutional segment, wishing to secure 



California Legislature - I965 Regular Session, 
Assembly Bill No. 934. 

2 

As in the Donahoe Act, the President of the Uni- 
versity was not specifically named as one of the Univer- 
sity representatives, nor were members of the Regents. 
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Posltiona of the three public 
institutions » segments were not made public the 

MetlM^^°” college professors in their I965 

meeting passed a resolution calling for, first an 

l«8tslation 

wnicn would decrease the number of Inatitut-ion*! 

ino^Me'pl'JL^re- 

to aeren members, as had been proposed by 
Ass^blyman Garrlgua.l »o official action^ taS^n 

fLS^'bo^ senate, the official 

?®^***®' ’»* » position on the matter 
taken by the University Academic Senate. 

the tSe nf^+h*' before the senate at 

^ meeting of the Council, m 

th«+ coUege representative suggested 

that the Council take a position on this matt« 

stressed his belief that the present mem“rsh?; 

^^rlate and that a change was not requl”d. T 

resolution was placed before the Council stating "that 

iLuld f It® meaberSlp 

It® Council Is operating 

well with its present membership." ^ 

were requested and the results 

ttoL stfS ^ea were two University, 

private Institution representative— eight votes 
Aw"f public representatives— two Cotes 

repreStl^Ts^^J^ ’'f * Institution ' 

re?i4sStati™ ? department of education 

^resmatlve of the Junior colleges— two votes, 

toe University, one private Institution, and one 
public representative were absent frcm the meetLr 
and not voting— three votes. ^ ^ 



Association of California State College Vro- 

Counci l Meeting ic 

in San Diefio. Sacrmrunni-.n^ p 

^ Coordinating Council, Minutes of Aoril 27. 

7. Also, see Appendix M. ^ 
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One month later > the president of the Oouncil 
conducted a telephone poll of Council members > 
resulting in a reversal of the April 27 position taken 
by the Council on this matter and placing the Council 
on record as favoring the change proposed by Senator 
Stiem. 

The Stiem Bill eaa passed by the assembly on 
Jbne 1^ and by the senate on June 17 and subsequently 
signed by the governor. ^ 

Prior to the October, 19^5 > meeting of the 
Coordinating Council, the governor appointed, subject 
to later senate confirmation, the three new public 
mesobers, including Dr. Arthur Coons, the former chair- 
man of the Master Plan survey team who recently had 
retired as president of Occidental College and, there- 
fore, was no longer eligible as a representative of 
the private institutions. He also appointed two new 
representatives of the private institutions to fill 
vacancies on the Council.^ 



New Voting Alignments 

The new composition ^f the Council suggests a 
number of p>osslble intersegr»ental voting alignments. 
(The simple majority vote now req'iired for all Council 
actions, other than appointment or remcval of the 
director, is ten of the eighteen votes. Twelve votes 
are necessary to appoint and remove the director.) 
Presently possible alignments might be as follows. 

Institutional Segments, Twelve Votes, versus Public 
Representatives) Six Votes 

Such a voting alignment is highly Improbable 



^ee Appendix N for conplete text of the Stiem Bill. 

^See Appendix 0 for a list of present members of 
the Coordinating Council. 



because it suggests a confrontation of aU higher 

^ votes 

^«senting the public. Such an alignment of seg- 

^lon!^ occurred on any substantiiie TOtin| 




tions^ses^r’'® l“»titu- 

they irtll^ed O^ ^ agreement on a particular issu< 
ey luixi need only one more vote from the orivate 

Be^ent or the public representatives. But if 
a^ement involves only tvo of the public inatltu- 

suDDort of ®®®aent, the combination needs the 

^ **'® prlTOte Institutions' 
md the public ^resentatlves. In this case, the 

tlons^L^f M *i!® private Instltu- 

tiona segments to block action effectively. 

actlo^L’lStlatef ^^® «®plles when 

initiated hy segment and is opposed by a 

elation of tso other segments. An Iss^p^aSta 

finf ef^^+r® ^ segment^^ 

ftod ®ffectlve action only through tE^ sv^rt of seve. 
Of the remaining fifteen votes. 




nn Council actions to date have beer 

it public institutions. Howeve 

tist-m that, with broadened Council Interests 
Bh^ ^ areas as state-supported scholar 

aUocatlons of federal funds, the privSe 
institutions would initiate a nronosal , 

thS^tod Interests, and th“°i^ 

• Sl^t. ®® ^®® ’rtth the above v^t^f 
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to need 

tlves and, with full memberahln « Pntllc repreaenta- 
at leaat one additional vote f^^**”*i ®*tll recruit 
Inatitutiona’ repreee^atlvea^^ public 

euggeat a diaadrantaae to the"T„.?“°? ^ elisnment might 

vote in the private Inatitution aegment^ * 

Publi c 'RriAw^ n 

«ud the nine peraona appointea*b^ (renewable) terma, 

£“ *’°^-year (renewabS) terma ^ governor 

fiv« other members of the Cmino-Ji course, 

appointments from the Kovem^ receive their 

of the Regents, two members of ’the^af%^® members 

tinistees, and the me^r of to. f 
tion selected to re^sent educa- 

the governor actually appoints colleges. Thus, 

Council members. ourteen of the eighteen 

a ain^e*g:“m^o^ th%\t?e 
the Council, since the foit?-^ea^ te™»^e*L 
appointees to the Council .i-I ^ terms of the direct 

than two appointments in a slmri **^*^®*^ with no more 
indirect ap^mteerof the 

tional boards for much loLf^f^f ^”»tltu- 

wnt to the Council is fo^onlv T ’ appoint- 

B ror only a one-year period. 




Council, it^is possiSe^Th^^^^^ Provisions for the 
. IS possible, though quite unlikely, for 
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this body to have as few as three professional educa- 

These are the President of 
e University of California, the chancellor of the 
state colleges, and one junior college administrator. 
No other members are required to be professional 
educators, though in actual practice at least one of 
^e private institutions* representatives probably 
^ways be an institutional administrator, and 
^ t^e of the present private institutions* repre- 
entatlves are now active administrators. The 
present Council Is made up of six professional educa- 
twelve lay, or non-professional educator. 



While there Is nothing In the statute to prevent 
the governor from appointing active professional 
^ucators to any of the general public representative 
posts, and It Is also quite possible that professional 

Institutional boa^s from 
appointed to the Council, such 
^ssibllltles are not likely. The lay membership 
f the Council, in all probability, is not likely to 
be a group lacking in educational eacpertise. One 
representative. Dr. Arthur Coons, qusLLifies 
highly as a professional educator, and all of the 
other public members have served on public school 
oards or boards of higher institutions. It can ailso 
be argued that the members of institutional boards 
^osen by those boards to represent their segment on 
the Coimcil ^ not truly lay members. Their exper- 
these boards would qualify them otherwise 
their appointment to represent a particular insti- 
tution or particular institutional segment is expected 
to give them a bias in favor of the interests of the 
segment they represent. 



fvP strongest present alignment is that 

of the equal bailee between the public institutions* 
representativ'es (nine) and the public members and 
private institutions* members (nine). The latter have 
in common their direct appointments by the governor 
^ co^irmation of their appointments by the senate. 
From the personal interviews conducted with the 
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members of these tuo segpnentSj little distinction 
can be drawn between the perceptions each of these 
nine persons holds toward his role as Council member. 
All but one of them individually saw their role, 
primarily, as that of representing the general public 
interest and offering their expertise to the affairs 
of public higher education.^ 



Suamaiy 

The Coordinating Council has undergone two major 
changes in its membership CM^^osition and voting 
regulations. The first tooh place on the eve of its 
inauguration, and the second in I 965 . The reasons for 
these changes and the forces which brought them about 
were similar. In i960, the legislature foresaw the 
probability of a Council whose actions could be dead- 
locked over University-state college controversies. 
Therefore, in the Donahoe Act, the legislature elimi- 
nated the veto from the voting procedures and added a 
fifth three-person membership segment to represent the 
interests of the public at large, in the hope of giving 
better 'balance” to the Council. As was described in 
the previous chapter, in 1964 the state colleges, with 
strong political backing, were deadlocked with the 
other public institutions* segments over the number 
and location of new campuses.^ 

The legislators were also disturbed over charges 
of the **bloc-vx)ting" and "bloc-vote trading" growing 
out of unrestricted use of voting alternates and 
proxies. 3 Therefore, in passage of the 1965 Stiem 
Bill, the legislature gave greater weight (though 
still short of the majority position) to lay, general 



^Supra, pp. 42-43. 
^Supra, pp. 58 - 62 . 
^Supra, p. 100. 
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public repreBentatlon on the Council and restricted 
voting privileges to members in attendance and to a 
limited number of named alternates. 

It might be speculated that there are two trends 
affecting the development of coordination of state 
systems of public higher education. The first arises 
fr^ the growing number of state colleges and community 
colleges which in many states enroU a vast majority 
of the higher education students. They have felt that 
they were held down" by the prestige of the dominant 
state universities, and, indeed, this is the case in 
many instances. But the magnitude of their irumbers and 
the expansions of their enrollments have given them an 
^creasing audience in legislative halls, and they are 
being granted greater status as educational institu- 
tions. This often is seen by the state university as 
a threat to its political and financial dominance. 
Glenny has pointed out that weak coordinating organi- 
sations (and most voluntsiry organizations) have been 
successful only for short periods because the leading 
^Iversity could be magnanimous without threat to its 
dominant position, but once the weaker colleges gain 
in strength they descend upon their benevolent big 
brother, thus creating conditions necessitating more 
authoritative coordination and regulation.! 

The second trend is one towards reliance upon 
^formed, concerned, and public-spirited lay citizens 
to play an effective part in public higher education 
decision-making at the state system level. A previous 
study by the author indicates that the number of state 
coordinating agencies with public representatives 
holding majority voting positions, or comprising the 
entire membership, has increased in recent years, while 



\yman Glenny, "Politics and Current Patterns 
in Coordinating Higher Education, " in John Minter 
The Campus and the State . Boulder, Colo: 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 
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other types of coordinating boards have decreased. ^ 
Glenny also has oanaented on this apparent trend. 2 



Possible Future Ch«jifTA 

California Legislature of 1969 may be faced 
witn proposals for reorganisation of the staters 
cTOrdinatlng mechanism -which -would be in i-Tno -with 
hese observations of incipient trends. Two major 
legislative studies investigating possible needs for 
organisational reforms in this and other areas will 
be presented in that year. 

4.i> session of the California Legislature 

authorised the creation of a constitutional revision 
coan^sionjO ^ose recommendations are to be submitted 
in 1909. This commission authorised a study of the 
educational provisions of the constitution and requested 
proposals for any needed revisions.^ The report of 
this study advances the recommendation originally 
proposed by the Master Plan survey team that provision 
for the Coordinating Council and a statement of its 
^tions be Incorporated in the constitution. It 
differs from the Master Plan survey team, ho-wever 
by suggesting that "serious consideration be given to 
reconstituting the California Coordinating Council 



G. Paltridge, o£. clt . 

P 

L. Glenny, o£. clt . 

3 

See State of California, Assembly Concurrent 
Resolution Nos. 7 and 77, I963. 

4 

Hollis P, Allen and Conrad Briner, A Study of 
jhe Educat ional Provisions of the Califor^lT ^^ 
Constitution, unnubllghpd taZ~ 

Constitution Revision Commission of the CeiLifornia 
Legislature, January, I966. 
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with a majority of public members.”! 

+• ^ meantime, the legislature has been pressing 

for a comprehensive review of the effectiveness of its 
statutory enactments related to higher education. In 
March, 1964, when the Council was in the midst of its 
struggle to enforce compliance with the Master Plan 
directives related to the authorization of new campuses, 
there was introduced into the assembly a resolution 
requesting a legislative interim study of ”. , , the 
operation and effect of the Master Plan for Higher 
Education, the Donahoe Higher Education Act, and other 
legislation Implementing the Master Plan. . .”2 The 
Council took note of this proposed legislation and at 
its March, 1964, meeting authorized: 

... its officers and Director to state 
/to the legislature/ that the Council believes 
a review of the Master Plan for Higher 
Education at this time would be premature, 
however, the Council believes that if the 
legislature desires to review the Master Plan 
and the Donahoe Higher Education Act and its 
implementation, it would more appropriately 
be done in 1965 or thereafter following the 
issuance of several reports to the 1965 
legislature bearing upon the further iii5)le- 
mentation of the Master Plan. 3 

The assembly resolution was not enacted, but the 
legislature’s desire to know how the Master Plan was 
working continued to get attention. 

The student and faculty discontent and other 



1965. 



^Ibid . , p. 56. 

'State of California, Assembly Resolution No. 112, 
^Council Minutes of March 31, 1964 , p. 7. 
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general crltlciams directed at the UnivBrsitv of 
aliforn^a in late 1964 and in 1965 gave rise to a 
legislative resolution to "investiKaL" thp fin? 44. 

educational coanmunity as a potential "political witoh 

heads diverted this "in^sU«1^ 

ho a BtU 

PlS.^ a study to reevaluate the Master 

creat^ f^oln^T^^^’ California Legislature 

thri^h"“^/ p^sed^r 

the 1964 assembly resolution. In response to +hs» 
^troduction of this legislation, and^particularlv in 
comn?tf^ invitation by the chairman of the joint 

Co^cil undertook a staff study to^ 
review the degree of implementation of the iMivldual 
Master Plan recommendations by the various segml^ts^f 

received by the 

Council at its January, 1^6, meeting and foLarded 
he joint committee following its Februaiy meeting. 2 

This study reported that 60 out of 6? Master Pl«n 

implemented (33) or 
S^^ef^ Elemented (27). It suggested that five 
R+ndir recommendations would require further 

study before implementation could be accomplished 
It made no recommendation for changes. 

The joint legislative committee *s report to the 



Tunp h Concurrent Resolution No. 156, of 

18 ^h’ ®"hsequent revisions of June l6 and 
toe 18." was enacted as amended on 

T?^ ^°°^^i^ating Council for Higher 
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legislature, originally requested for 1967, has been 
postponed to 1969* While at the time of this investi- 
gation no foimal hearings have been held, and the 
study Is barely underway, there are a number of pre- 
dictions from political sources In the state capltol 
that the committee members wish to propose granting 
"university status" to the state colleges and a 
constitutional (rather than statutory) designation of 
the trustees of the state college system. The commit- 
tee’s chairman has made a number of public pronounce- 
ments on the need for educational reform, indicating 
an interest in an alleged reluctance of the educational 
administrators (particularly those of the University) 
to make "needed" changes in the Master Plan. There 
have been strong rumors of reorganisation of the Coor- 
dinating Council to give it broader regulatory powers, 
a"publlc" majority, as well as constitutional designa- 
tion. ^ It must be rem«5mbered, however, that in 1966 
the legislature was in its final session before radical 
realignments of legislative districts, and it was an 
election year in which the University of California, 
and all of higher education, was unfortunately made a 
'’political issue." 1969> much of the ardor for 
legislative reforms may have been diverted from the 
political, forum by legislative recognition of the 
needs for educational freedom and administrative auto- 
nomy by prestigious educational institutions— a tradi- 
tion which has flourished through most of California’s 
history. 



^Information based on interviews with persons 
who were given immunity from quotation or attribution 
but who are known to be Informed and reliable. Dee 
also, Jesse M. Unruh, "Dunderbeck’ s Machine. " Address 
delivered to the 9th Annual Industry-Education Confer- 
ence, Lake Arrowhead, California, July 7, 1965; and 
"The University, the Legislature and the ’Un-people,'" 
an address before the California Schoolmaster’s Club, 
College of San Mateo, San Mateo, California, 

February 2, 1966. 
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ConsequenceB of thla Change 

The change of membership compoBition of the Coor- 
dinating Council in 1965 may prove to be a step toward 
eventual creation of a public-majority or an all-public 
agency, but it is significant to examine at this point 
the apparent consequences of the changed relationships 
of the segments in the present Council membership. 

There was continuous reference throughout the 
interviews to the concept of a better '*balance of 
forces” allegedly resulting from the increase in public 
members. This is a concept that haa long been recog- 
nised in the literature of both political and organiza- 
tional theory. Glenny referred to a "scheme of 
balanced tensions" in describim the politicfl environ- 
ment of coordinating agencies. ^ He explained; 

The coordinating process is a political 
one. Involving powerful social agencies, such 
as colleges and universities ... on the one 
side, and the public policy formulating 
authorities ... on the other. The coordi- 
nating agency, situated between these two 
powerful political forces, seeks to identify 
with both . . . 



Tension among elements in the coordina- 
tion scheme do not entirely dissipate . . . 
and Coordination^ may be described as a 
system of balanced tensions" among diverse 
elements . 



Barnard described a concept of balance or "equilibrium 
of forces" in his treatise on organizational theory.^ 

Glenny, o£. clt . 

^Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Execu- 
Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard University Press, 1938. 



He pointed out that an equilibrium must be present 
among the active forces in an organization if coopera- 
tive action is to be possible. He further theorized 
that adjustments in this balance between forces must 
be made from time to time if the cooperative system is 
to work. 

These references to balance are not necessarily 
related to numerical equality of participants in 
various membership blocks or voting alignments. Hence, 
"organizational balance" in terms of numbers may not 
create "operational balance" among the Interacting 
forces in the formulation of decisions which are both 
good public policy and good educational policy. 

The question of whether a workable, operational 
balance of forces within the Council has been attained 
by the I96O and I965 additions of public members can 
be answered only on the basis of longer working 
experience. And if, as Barnard seemed to indicate, 
periodic adjustments of this balance might be required 
in order to attain organizational stability, specula- 
tion might be made on the wisdom of locking the member- 
ship composition of the Council into the state's 
constitution. 

The interviews with Council members and legis- 
lators strongly indicate a general opinion that the 
Coimcil now is making decisions in a more orderly 
manner, and more expeditiously. This is attributed 
to the presence of more voting strength to oppose 
"power plays" of individual institutional segments. 

This point is difficult to prove or disprove on the 
basis of the records of Council actions, but the 
relative absence of drawn-out arguments and the rela- 
tive absence of open and bitter conflict in 1965 and 
1966, as compared to 1963 and 1964, seem to bear out 
this opinion. 

There is similar evidence from the interviews that 
the Council, with its greater representation of public 
viewpoints, has gained more confidence among legis- 
lators and state officials and, hence, can exert more 
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influence with its opinions and advice. However, the 
influence of the Council with the agencies of govern- 
ment has not been put to severe test since the reorga- 
nisation of 1965. Subjective observation indicates 
that with more public members, the legislature "got 
what it wanted," and with the increased attention the 
Council staff is giving to the offices of state govern- 
ment through its organizational changes and the move- 
ment of its offices to Sacramento, the basic relation- 
ships of the Council with state government are changing 
to a position of greater mutual confidence. 

The increase of the number of public members on 
the Council has had an effect on the Council's rela- 
tions with the public institutions. It has necessi- 
tated broader voting support for issues involving the 
particular interests of one institution or institu- 
tional segment. With the added weight of the public 
representatives back of the Council *s advisory deci- 
sions and with the added influence this weight Implies, 
con^liance with Council advice is more readily — 
however grudgingly— given. Five institutional repre- 
sentatives, primarily those of the University, have 
complained, in the interviews or in public statements, 
that the Council is tending toward becoming "another 
layer of governance" between the institutions and 
the state government. 

Glenny has made the point that "those agencies 
with a clear majority of citizen members . . . tend to 
exercise vigorously the new leadership role anticipated 
by the legislature and governor." The sixteen persons 
connected with state government interviewed by the 
author were waiy of stating that the Council has yet 
assumed a clear role of leadership in higher educa- 
tional affairs of the state, but most of them felt 
that with the broader public representation and the 
"increasing influence of the Council *s advice," the 
Council was on its way toward assuming stronger 
leadership. The positive actions taken in the last 
year by the Council in such matters as the intro- 
duction of program-performance budgeting into the 
state’s higher education system and the increasing 
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concern with differentiation of educational functions, 
as described in the preceding chapter, also would 
support these observations. However, the fact that 
it was the legislature, and not the Council, which 
originated the reexamination of the Master Plan and 



took the lead in suggesting changes in it might 
indicate a loss of the leadership role of the part 
of the Council. The legislature's actions in this 
area must be looked upon in the context of the 1966 
political climate in California. More evidence of 
Council leadership will be seen if the Council is able 
to take a positive role in shaping these proposed 
legislative and constitutional changes to the best 
interests of the state’s higher educational system. 
Toward this end, the Council has under study a docu- 
ment prepared by its staff, proposing a detailed 
Council statement of advice to the constitution revi- 
sion ccanmission.^ If a strong and defensible position 
is developed in 1967 on the matter of Master Plan 
changes and other organizational changes, the Council 
will have ample opportunity before the 1969 legislative 
meetings to regain the initiative and assume a more 
positive leadership role in shaping its own destiny 
and that of its constituent institutions. 



^Coordinating Council, Agenda Tab 10 of September 
26, 1966, meeting of the Committee on Council Relation- 
ships and Procedures. 
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CHAPTEE VI 



NEW ORGAiraATIOiNAL STRUCTURES MD FUNCTIONS 
FOR ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 



The burgeoning populations of most states in the 
union and the ev^en greater increase in the number of 
youths desiring higher education have brought strains 
on already overburdened state governments. As a 
result, provision of vastly expanded public higher 
education facilities is almost beyond the ability of 
the states if they are to provide them in quantity and 
still maintain a desirable and necessary quality of 
education product. 

Federal funds to higher education have been made 
available since the first recognition of federal 
responsibility In this area -which was enacted into the 
Land Grant College Act of 1862. The **post-sputnlck 
era" produced the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. But it remained for the President-elect, John 
F. Kennedy, to set the pattern for the decade of the 
196 o*s by defining a more highly educated population 
as a national resource and therefore a concern of the 
federal government. 

The White House message on education sent to the 
88th Congress, in which u national education act was 
proposed, enphasized the principl.es that federal 
financial participation must assist educational progress 
and gro-wth at the local le-vel, -without federal control, 
and. Insofar as possible, the programs should be 
administered at the state and local le-vel. 

At its second meeting, in December of i960, the 
California Coordinating Council discussed the subject 
of federal support to higher education and appointed 
an ad. hoc committee to prepare a resolution setting 
forth the Council’s opinions on the matter. It was 
approved by the Council in its January, 1961, 
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This resoJ.ution called upon President-elect 
Kennedy and the 87th Congress to consider a six-point 
program outlining suggested forms for federal aid to 
higher education. 



Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 

The Higher Education Facilities Act of I9632 
the first massivn appropriation of federal funds in 
support of national educational goals. It provided 
help to local, state, and private authorities so that 

they might build the necessary roads to reach these 
goals. 

In January, 1964, the director of the Council 
reported on a meeting he had attended at the U, S. 
Office of Education earlier in the month and also 
reported that he had requested emergency state funds 
(such funds to be reimbursed when federal administra- 
tive funds were made available) to begin develqpnent 
of a state plan. Under date of January l4, 1964 
Gtovemor Edmund G. Brown wrote to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, designating the Coor- 
dinating Council for Higher Education as the state 

cammission called for in the Higher Education Facili- 
ties Act of 1963. 

In the April meeting of 1964, the Council received 
a report regarding progress in implementing the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963. This report noted 
that the act would change the nature of the Council’s 
responsibilities to a large degree. It continued, 
however, to point out that the Council and its staff 
mst be very careful not to allow this new administra- 
tive responsibility to divert attention f3rom the 



Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 
Minutes of January 5. 196l . Sacramento, p. 6. 

^U, S. Statutes, Public Law 88-204, 1963. 
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Council* s highly important responsibilitv 
range educationaJ. planning . ^ 






California Statp pi on 

bllities in connection with the aof 2 ® 

of 1964 the Council a^totefa teeWeS* 
committee to develop +h« a+ + ^ technical advisory 

dinate new programs^wlth +h which would coor- 

1960 The overall Master Plan of 

j-yoKj, me comnittee conslRf#*ri r»-p 

tatives eSch from the IMlversltrof Ce^i’e 
California state collewea ^ California and the 

California Junior Collfge AssociSlor“*^s^'^ ***® 
sentative of th^ ron-p ^ 4 ssociation, and one repre- 

tlon. At the November°“^4fmeetw“?"tf f 

certi??^«f5^ the C^cil staff and ccmimittee.3 By 
certification dated December 28 1061 ; tt a ^ 
Commissioner of ‘B’f^nr»o+4e>i-. ^ * the U. S» 

gan as transmitted to him'’®™iS‘'coS^cil“^TSsl,f 

ual oollege^^n^tScl^n'proS^?^ 

falr priorities and mate e«:di" te"of““" 



Mlnutes°^rASrll°f8?°^U^ 

^California Statutes of 1964, Chapter 94 . 

A°rof 1^3®"^c“ EducatL^F^imi^B 
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federal fimds. The priority point system takes into 
account enrollment and capacity for growth, space 
utilization standards, availability of matching funds, 
enrollment of foreign students, increases in faculty 
salaries, and library expenditures. It gives special 
emphasis to library projects. 

In late I966, Congress authorized a three -year 
renewal and extension of the Facilities Act of I963, 
though this may not be funded until the next Congress. 
The 1966 enactment adds a provision, not In the 
original act, for funding the necessary research and 
other costs of developing a long-range capital outlay 
plan by each state. These funds will be administered 
by local agencies, such as coordinating councils, and 
the planning work is to be done by them or under their 
direction. If fully funded, this will provide $400,000 
annually to the California Council for the next three 
years . 



Higher Education Act of 1965 

The 89th Congress passed the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 and nineteen other acts providing federal 
support to education, the greater part of It to higher 
education. Many , but not all, of these acts provided 
for state administration of the programs under a state 
plan prepared by an agency representative of the public 
and of the institutions of higher education in the 
state. 

Early in 1965, the staff of the Council estimated 
that with the newly enacted programs approximately 
$860,000,000 in federal funds could be meide available 
to California’s public and private colleges and univer- 
sities during the 1965-66 fiscal year. This figure 



^See U. S. Statutes, Public Law 89-329, 1965. 

Also see "A guide to Federal Aid to Higher Education,” 
College Management , December, 1965. 
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Student or Institutional loans, 
possibly tolv^fL^i^ofdolS^ra 'ZrT" 

ssJii sss**iri:: “*“* « 

detail pH f* P became clear that the 

proCT^ to th? °"T ^°™“tlo“ about the federal 
p g ams in the possession of the Comicil and its 

m^er tostitutions as well as in the statrLenoies 
ChLlef^G^Jr inadequate. Afsemblyman 

StLe^Snd, educati^^ 

aSed a measure, ^ich was unanimously 

subject of federal programs affecting higher education 
to conduct a survey of these feder^ft^ff e^fS 
econmendations for changes, either legislative or 

dtoatira^^f c-or- 

aination of these programs.^ 

Of reSsfons^Tn^^a”^ 

oinno e state plan to incorporate provi- 

sions of newly enacted federal legislation. 3 jn 

^ operations during i*lch ninety-one 
applications were received and proc r-vd and conHin 

?o"lo^^d in"t^""“*"?“^ admListrat^^eZc" 

followed in the past year in relation to the reauire- 
ments of the new federal acts. New staff wsltl^r 
^re created and changes made in the priori?^ ^“ts 

rellt^d to '^t®®«“i”atlon of information 

related to the program was devised. 



Education, Staff 

Estate of California, Assembly Resolution 646 , 1965. 

w.™ Education, Staff 

Report 65 - 17 . September, I965. — 
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Funds for administration of the various state 
plans necess€kry under the federal programs generally 
are provided for under the acts. The Council has 
assigned the full time of an associate director to 
coordinate administration of these programs and has 
engaged additional staff people to handle this single 
function. 



Council Washington Office 



In Decemher, 1965> the staff of the Council 
reported on its liaison with federal funding agencies 
and stressed the need for improved coomunications, but 
it recomnended against establishing an office in Wash- 
ington. However, in the January meeting of the Council 
the director was urged by Council resolution to consider 
establishing a Council office at the Capitol.^ The 
University, it was pointed out, had for some tisie main- 
tained a peznanent Washington office for liaison with 
federal agencies and foundations from which it receives 
grants and research contracts. The state college 
system had requested a budget appropriation to estab- 
lish a small Washington office for this sasie purpose. 



A number of public ^^ers questioned the wisdom 
of three or more California public higher education 
groups maintaining separate offices in the Capitol. 
Following the Jan\iary meeting, an arrangement was 
worked out whereby the three groups would be housed 
in a single office in Washington with the Coordinating 
Council acting in an office management and coordinating 
capacity, but with the Uhiversity ari college represen- 
tatives free to pursue grants and research contracts 
of direct Interest to their own institutions. The 
legislature i mprov ed this arrangement. 
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Technical Facllltlca Act 



One of the nineteen federal higher education 
proc^ama paaaed during I965 vaa the Technical Servlcea 
Act,-*- uhlch provided for a $ 60 , 000 , 000 , three-year 
progran to eatabllah atate and regional technical 
aervlce centera aupported by matching federal grants 
to universities, local governments, and private enter- 
prise. These centers are to disseminate the findings 
of science and technology to business and Industry. 

Two primary areas of concern In this program are engi- 
neering schools and schools of business administration, 
both of ehlch eork closely with the business and Indus- 
trial ccamiunltles of the state. 



The program called for the developaient of a state 
plan for allocation and distribution of funds within 
the state as well as for the developaient of a five- 
year plan. Very shortly after passage of this act, 
the governor appointed the Uhlveralty of California to 
draw up the required preliminary five-year pl an and 
to administer the act. 



The designation of the University for this admin- 
istrative task was termed by other Institutions a 
hasty decision” on the governor's i>art. They argued 
that whenever a federal program Involved more than one 
institution, the Council's advice should be sou^t on 
matters of adsilnlstratlon and allocations. Proapted 
by this criticism, the governor wrote to the Council 
reques ting Its assistance, preliminary to the governor's 
approval. In reviewing the long-range plans for this 
program prepared by the Iteiversit^ 



%. S. Statutes, Public Law 89-I82, 1965. 

p 

Correspondence, Governor Edmund G. Brown to Dr. 
Wlllaru B. Spalding, November 19, 1965, made a part of 
Coordinating Council Minutes of MeetlM of 00 

1 ^. See also Mlnutas^f January 2 ‘IT^ 1965 . 



Direct Inititutional Qranti veriui 
Local estate) Adalnietration**^ 



An Increaalng number of federal aid to higher 
education programa la being enacted vlth a provlalon 
for local adadulatratlon and allocatlona by acne atate 
agency **broadly repreaentatlve of the Inatltutlona and 
the general public*" In moat caaea, the ezlatlng atate 
coordinating agency quallflea or haa been changed ao 
that It will qualify and haa been naamd for thla admln* 
latratlve function* Thla haa cauaed concern — 

•CBM unlveralty adml n1 atratora and their national 
aiaoclatlona* The land*grant coUegea and unlveraltlea 
traditionally have dealt directly with the federal 
government, and thla practice provided a great deal of 
Independence frcai atate leglalatlve and executive 
control* The American Council on Education, which 
generally haa been favorable to atate coordination, 
now appeara to be oppoaed to further atrengthenlng of 
the atate 'a role with federal funda. AGE Frealdent 
Logan Wllaon haa comattnted: 

All of theae meaaurea dlmlnlah the 
poaalblllty of federal Interference, of 
courae, but at the coat of lapoaing another 
layer of atate agenclea between academic 
Inatltutlona and their aourcea of a up po rt *^ 

Ih the aame paper, Wllaon quoted David D* Henry, preal- 
dent of the National Aaaoclatlon of State Unlveraltlea 
and Land-Grant CoUegea: 

It waa not e:q^cted that unlveral’ty 
Involvement would be aubaumed to atate 
commlaalona and atate plana in which the 
unlveraltlea have little voice or Influence, 



^>ogan Wllaon, "Diveriity and Dlvlaiveneaa in 
Higher Education," In American Aaaoclatlon of Junior 
CoUegea, Selected Fapera * 46th Annual Convention, 
St* Louia, Ms*, 1964* p* 6* 



^ executlv. dep«t«nta of the 

1 continued and aountlng 

fedem fundTa^ST^e!^,*?^" •***«• '»•■ ■»« 
•xpendlture, adnlnlatretf^^i.”??*^®***** “• 

•••neiea, rather than direct erenS^*?^ ^ ***** 
*411 «*ln increaalng ^ 4»»tltutionB, 

®>f««raM bjr tS*Coo^»ittM*’coun^*^**“ ^®****»1 
astabllahed, even though one ercenti™!**** *** ** 
o«f« of the TechnlcS^iutlM^^^ ilSI! J*** *“ ***• 
•■ked atate offlelala and the leet^i '». Council haa 
eoMulted OD all future ***** 4* be 

clala. and ••anrance^^S^^^w'??;'*^ »«4- 

Ago*. 3 ^ glrm timt thii will hm 



Tbt Conafti 



ICWI of yadam l 
Litratlo^ 



will have on tS*batl?*cOTc^8^^r^ Vrognma 

Wralied more fully only after ^ 

govemmenti have had Inatitutlona and state 

thl. new era. e^rlence in 

Srmu alrea^ hw^or^ J that these pro- 

their efforts more highly and*to^? ^ organise 

their own futures! into 

nation of the •tates*^'SiM+? greater exami- 

Institutional goals. WMie ^ Individual 

wniie a certain amount of long- 



^IbW, 

I^ttem. in Coordinating Higher 



^CouneU Minute, of j«n 



P. 5. 
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ten p^ing vaa wceeeaiy In order to develop the 
■tete plena required under the 1963 act, the new 1966 

direct funding erqiport for the 
rf??“5T «nd atudjr neceaaaiy to long-ten planning 
*111 allow planning on a aore aclentlflc haala. 

^ ^*^dfornla, the federal prograaa have alven 
^auttorlly and nev breadth of activity to the coor- 
djMtlng Mchanlaa. Blunt though It aay be, the reuA 
of o ne Intervleneep vho Inaisted upon anonymity, 
ctmmariiea the new poaition of the Council now that it 
directly influences much of the fundiig of higher 

prograM within the atate. He remarked, 

Tta j^Ject ewry propoaed new program Aeeklng federal 
t^s/ to u^ala on a mutually agreed <5)00 aet of 
crl^rla, la in the form of a acale, or point 

** doean't fit Into the tiaater Plan, 
it stilly doesn’t get funded.” 

The criteria on nhich this point systrm is based 
a^^casionally chaUenged, and the Council’s advisory 
^ refined the procedure from time to time, 
thider this system, individual decisions on priority of 
fuMing ^CQBK more clearly *VrQgrasmed decisions”— 
s^Ject to wrovml on the floor of the Council, but 
hopefully beyond partisan pressures and political :in- 
puence. Thus the Council has greater influence— free 
to a large extent from the authority of the state 
leglslature-to secure institutional crmpliance in the 
ar«as placed under its surveillance by the Master Plan 
directives. This very considerable Influence, which 
•»^ 3 iunta to informal authority , marks an laportant 
change in the Council, its organisation, its operation. 
^ its position of power in relation to the higher 
adj^atlon institutions of the state, both public^ 
private, as well as the agencies of state governaent. 

t 

Ifew Cou ncil Functions and Organisation 

The advent of the flood of federal programs in 
h ig h e r education since 1963 has created a whole new 
major area of functions for the Council. The two 
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Education Facilities Act of 
^ Md the osmlbus Higher Education Act of lUf 

acquired th« preparation of highly detail u 4 

cal plana for th-* «*'^AiJ.ed and techni- 

funda. intraatate admlnlatratlon of theae 

Preparation of the atate plan, in turn 

Sd'^hllh'** general revenue Imom™ 

^inatlon of l^%“m^L.’^or%K?Xr 
eduction segnent. of the itate Sw, 

of the federal programs ha“ gl^n “T?*”** 

give, added Impetus to these planning function. 

me administration of federal proarama he. ~ 
P^edural and organlsatSSl l^eT'in 
^ Council Itself. An associate director Md a 
™>*er of analysts were added to the Council stL^r 
give attention to this nev function, ^Ich Is f^t 

activity. C^Sl ^“aures 

s«isrs.”rs:ss 

ygir Role for Council 

atate’^ °t Vroermu within the 

brought about a number of 
changes In the role of the Council from 

•urns of *° administer large 

^ or money Which to a large extent are Independent 

^ legislate^: 

or the state fiscal agencies, m the ease of the 
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Higher Education Facilities Act of 19^3 > the Council 
nov directly authorizes by Its own requisition the 
disbursement of funds by the state treasurer from 
federal funds held in his custody. In other cases. 

Its advice on disbursements by the U. S. Commissioner 
or other federal officials Is tantsmount to final dis- 
bursing authority. 

With these funds under Its control, the Council 
has nev sources of Influence In shaping Institutional 
plans as well as nev sources of Influence In Its deal- 
ings vlth state officials and the legislature, for It 
Is nov an arbiter of educational programs, a source as 
veil as a coordinator of budgetary commitments. 
Furthermore, for the first time In Its hlstoiy, the 
Council nov Is Involved directly In the physical plans 
and, to some extent, in the educational programs of 
the Independent universities and colleges of the state. 

This nev pover, of course. Is not vlthout re- 
straints, for It vas authorized by statute and If used 
unwisely can be vlthdravn by statute. It Is true, 
also, that any Institution may appeal a decision of 
the Council to the federal agency under whose juris- 
diction general administration of the program vas 
placed by the federal act. 



Master Plan Compliance 

The Council Is In a much stronger position of 
authority to exercise each of the three functions 
prescribed for It under the Donahoe Act. Its budgetazy 
revlev nov must take into consideration the federally 
aided programs of each institution, and, hence. Its 
recommendations are likely to have more Influence upon 
those to vhom Its advice Is rendered— the Institutions, 
the state officials, and the legislature. It holds 
the prospect of exerting greater influence on matters 
Involving appropriate differentiation of functions 
among the Institutional segments, because If plans 
proposed for federal aid do not fit into the Master 
Plan, they are less likely to receive Council approval 
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1 



and priority. The Council now perceptibly exerts a 
8 trover Influence on development of plans for orderlv 
higher education and makes recommendations 
on the need for and location of new facilities and 

The federal programs "are forcing a greater 
^gree of plaming activity upon the institutions. The 
Council, in administering its own state plan, can 
better encourage and direct these planning activities. 



Standardis ed Fiscal Reporting and Procedures 

Still another liiprlnt of the federal programs on 
the Cowell may be seen in the ln^mtus that administra- 
tion of these programs has given to the long-standing 
efforts of the Council to stendardiae the fiscal proce- 
dures and forms for reporting data of fiscal matters, 
student enrollments, space utllisatior, and other 
matters which have been of prime concern to the Council. 
The Uhiversl'ty , with its more sophisticated program 
budgeting procedures and data analysis systems, has 
set the pace for some time in this area. Since the 
advent of federal programs, the state colleges have 
applied new efforts to their long struggle to gain 
control of their own budgeting and accounting affairs. 
The Council now has placed with the legislature a 
detailed report to the Joint legislative budget commit- 
tee, advocating granting to the trustees of the Cali- 
fornia state colleges a broader authority for budget 
administration, and also has given its backing to the 
request of the state colleges for data processing 
equipment which will allow them to conpile necessaiy 
reports and statistical data more completely in 
less time.l These policies need to be extended to the 



^ee Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 
'*Bu^et Review in labile Higher Education,” Report 
lOg, December, 1965. Also, "Recognition of Fiscal 
Authority and Responsibility for the Trustees of the 
California State Colleges,” Staff Report 66-8. 

March, 1966. 
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Junior colleges vho are still laboring under budgeting 
and accounting procedures developed for school 
districts . 



Segaiental Relations 

The poner relationships surrounding the Council 
segment representing the private universities and 
colleges have been changed more than those of any 
other groiJQp in the Council. Heretofore, the "institu- 
tional interests" of this segment have been centered 
largely around their interest in the location of new 
public institution campuses and, to some extent, the 
development of new educational programs paralleling 
their offerings in neighboring public institutions. 
These have been about the only areas of canpetitive 
relations. Now, the private institutions are directly 
competitive with the public institutions for priority 
positions for funding of their projects proposed for 
federal aid. With this new atz of their own to grind, 
this segment can be expected to becaae more competi- 
tively active in a wider s^diere of Council affairs. 

The participation of Junior colleges in the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963, as well as in a 
number of other federal programs, gives them a new 
concern for Council deliberations on federal program 
funding. 

More than ever, the public of the state through 
its legislature will look to the public manbers of the 
Council for assurance that monies are spent wisely and 
allocated f Airly. 



Council Leadership 

The opportunities for strengthening the leadership 
role of the Council are increased considerably by the 
assignment of administrative and long-term planning 
functions in connection with federal programs. The 
records of the Council show evidence of no major 
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conflict ovier the Council’s •dmlnlstr&tlon of these 
^ds, and this «&s confirmed In the Interviews where 

Council staff’s use of a 
tectalcal committee on which analysts from all Insti- 
tutions Me mrabers has taken most competition out of 

a^s'^Se allocat^Lsf 

mwth operation of thla function has added 
ap^clahly to the Cornell’s leadership role on the 
p^ of both the Institutions and the officials of 
^ate and fefer^ government. The Council now has 
more authority In connection with Its leadership role 
so long M this authority Is used wisely and 

role^U leadership 
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CHAPTER VTI 

SUMMART AHD AHfllYSIS OF FUTOINGS 



in thrio^T ««e“<=ies In higher education appeared 
S rn! ® “ propitious meeting in time anfp^e 

qua^tlt^'3 education In 

^tity and quality and the contracting ability of 

P blic services in a dynamic, welfare-oriented society. 

Whether educators wish it or not. this meebino- h== 

cohabitatfrr^^:;b,r^^^SriX^^ 

New H^Sir;^fZer^d:““* University of 

In educational literature, one gets the 
impression that the Constitution perLps 
provided for the separation of school Ld 
g^mment, just as of church and state. 

® S°°« «iing has 

been carried too far. ... 

n<+< *° <iemoustrate to the average 

citizen that schools and government need closer 
cooperation and coordination. The people 
1*0 apparently do not understand this are 
strangely enough, the school offldlals and 
^ gove™t officials-to a considerable 
ertent, the professional educators and the 
professional political scientists.! 



• n Johnson, "Coordination: The Viewpoint of 

a Political Scientist," The Annals of th. 

of Polit i cal ^d So ~».l. jjclence. iQ^s ^ 
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This inv^stigatioii h&s produced & study of one 
such organizational meeting of higher education and 
its state government— a meeting of professional educa- 
tors, concerned lay citizens, state administrators, 
and legislators. The setting of this meeting is in a 
state suffering the burdens of a rapid expansion of 
population. Yet it fortunately is blessed with a 
considerably above average per capita wealth, expanding 
economy, and a deep dedication to more and better 
public higher education both as an instrument of social 
advancement and as a sound financial investment in its 
future well-being. 



California has hsid a long history of commitment 
to popular higher education, it has had a long history 
of diversity among its institutions of higher education 
—a state university that has gained world renown a 
system of state colleges with wide offerings in general 
education and applied training, a network of comraunity 
junior colleges that has set a pattern for this twenti- 
eth century phenomenon, and a large community of pio- 
neering and prestigious private colleges and imiver- 
slties. 

It has had a long history of cooperative inter- 
course between these diversified institutions— dating 
back to 1899 j which is an eon in the history of inter- 
collegiate coordinating efforts. 

California *s Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education is the culmination of six decades of coopera- 
tive efforts. A part of California’s Master Plan for 
Higher Education of i960, the Council has set a pace 
and pattern for similar organizations in other states. 
Yet it is not a static pattern, for to a greater extent 
than is generally recognized, the Council has been and 
still is a dynamic, growing, maturing organization. 



The structural and operational changes in this 
organization have been the particular focus of this 
investigation. 
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Finding! Sim—riied 

The f in di n g! of thl! inve!tlgation wk ^ be 
maauLrized &i follow!: 



Qeneyel Finding! 

1) There have been a nuniber of eignlflcant 

change! in the Coordinating Council !ince the 
report and reccaaendatlon! of the Maeter Plan 
aurvey team in late 19^9> and theae nay be cate- 
gorized into three ^rpaa: change! in the working 

aechanlnyi of the Council, change! in ita aember- 
ahlp coagpoaltion, and change! that have reaulted 
frcm the Council*! admlniatration of federal pro- 
grama. 

2) Each of theae change! had aoeie conaequential 

effect on one or more of the baalc atructurea of 
the coordinating function: the Council*! declaion- 

making proceaaea; ita poaitlon of influence and 
authority in relatione with the legialature, atate 
officer!, and educational inatitutlona; and ita 
poature of leaderahip in hli^er education affaire 
of the atate. 

3) Many of the changea appear to have originated 
out of the aame or a cloaely related caiiae or 
reason, and thus might be looked upon as parts of 
a general reorganization or reform movement. This 
movement got its start soon after the Council 
emerged from the most trying period in its history, 
from early 1963 until early I965. 

4) The causes and reasons for many of these 
changes find a rationale in conteng;>orary theories 
related to organizations and thereby offer a 
better understanding of the functional apparatus 
of this unique form of organization, the coordi- 
nating agency. 
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Specific Finding! 

Tbeee are enumerated In terms of the three types 
as listed under General Findings, part 1 : 

l) Changes In the norklng meehmwi— of the 
Council. 



Changed relationships between the Council 
and the legislature, and betveen the Council and 
the public higher education institutions, came out 
of the 1963-1964 struggle over maintenance of 
Master Plan agreements and procedures for estab- 
lishing of neir campuses . The roots of other 
changes and reorganisation grew out of this 
e 3 g;>erience. 

The Council has changed from passive to active 
•urvelllance of the differentiated function, of the 
three public institution segments which were 
agreed upon in the Master Plan. 

Several reporting and procedural changes 
have been made by the Council in its efforts to 
formulate ccmnents on the needed level of insti- 
tutlonal support which are more STroortive of 
Justifiable programs and^more meaningful to the 
budget analysts of the governor and the legisla- 
ture. A commonly accepted system of program- 
performance budgeting, liistigated by the Council 
and adopted by all segments of higher education 
holds the promise of further change and possible 
improvement in the Council’s execution of this 
function. 



The organisation and direction of the Coun - 
cil’s s taff and conailttee structure has been 
changed to reflect a new eiiphasis on relationships 
between the Council and institutional governing 
boards and between the Council and the agencies 
of state and federal government. 



The 



Council’s offices were 



moved 



from 



San 



Franclfco to Sacramento, the atata eapitol, to 
jraflect further the changed enphaaia on relatlona 
¥ith atate govemaient. 

Changea have been made in Council voting 
proceduree by eliminating pro3^ voting and rer* 
^rioting the prlvllegea of alternate repreaenta- 
tlvea of the public Inatltutlon ae^Mnta. 

Changea have been made In the manner of 
appolntaient of Council membera and In the tezma of 
their appolntmenta. Theae changea mere made pri- 
marily to correct overaighta In the original 
leglalatlon creating the Council. 

2) The memberahip coatpoaitlon of the Council 
haa undergone change on ivo occaalona. The flrat 
ema on the eve of ita inauguration when the legia- 
lature added three more membera repreaentatlve of 
the general public to the memberahip propoaed by 
the Maater Flan survey team. The second occurred 
In 196^ vhen the legislature added three more 
public membera in an effort to give a "better 
balance of vievpointa" among the member segments. 
Further change in the public member representation 
may talce place in 1969 vhen tvo legislative 
cGmiaaiona are due to render their reports and 
recoamendationa . 

3) Fundamental changea in the Council* a organi- 
sation and procedure a, in ita influence aa veil 
aa authority over atatevide planning, and In ita 
Interaegmental relationahipa have come aa a result 
of the Council* a deaignatlon to administer at the 
state level aeveral of the federal programs in aid 
to higher education. 



Summary of Effects of Cha^ea on 
the Basic Frocesaea of Coordination 



The events vhich had a primary effect 
Co\mcil*s declalon-maklng proceaaes vere: 



on the 

(a) Adoption 
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of the policy in 1964 to review periodically the acade- 
mIc plana of the public Inatltutlon aecpaenta and cob- 
pare then with announceaienta of progran offer Inga* Aa 
a reault) declalona on proper differentiation of aeg~ 
nental programa are nore apt to originate froai ataff 
Z'eporta and reccanendatlona rather than fron proteata 
of alleged Infrlngenenta by Inatltutlona. Theae decl- 
alona are apt to be nore tinely and reault In better 
execution of thla function, (b) The new organlaatlon 
mnA direction of the Council* a ataff and ccanlttee 
abructure have ahortened the tlBM neceaaaiy for ataff 
preparation and coanilttee conalderatlon of atudlea and 
poaltlon papera and, hence, have expedited declalon- 
nahlng. (c; The elimination of voting proxlea and 
reatrlctlon of the uae of alternate repreaentatlvea 
have reaulted In better recorda of peraonal attendance 
by Inatltutlonal off leer a and, hence, have expedited 
Council declelanHaaklng. (d) The record of Council 
debatea and actlona In 1965 1966 appeara to confirm 

the oplnlona of menbera and leglalatora that the addi- 
tion of three more public repreaentatlvea to the Coun- 
cil memberahlp In early 19^5 reaulted In more orderly 
and more expedltloua declalon-maklng. 

The principal eventa which appear to have enhanced 
the Council* a poaltlon of Influence and ^thorltjy weres 
( a) The honoring by the leglalature In 19^5 
Council* a Inalatence that no new cainpuaea be authorlaed 
without Council recomaendatlonj (b) the acceptance by 
the public Inatltutlona* aegnoenta of more active aur- 
velllance of academic plana and review of ccnpllance 
with them In teima of Maater Flan definitions of 
differentiated Inatltutlonal functlona and programs | 

(c) the apparent Increase In confidence In the Council 
on the part of legislative leaders who are moat active 
Influential In legislative actions on hlgb^^ educa- 
tion matters. This appears to be the result m a inl y of 
the addition of more public menibers and the new enpha- 
als by the Council on more frequent contact with exe- 
cutive and legislative leaders of the state, (d) The 
state-level administration of federal programs and the 
priority allocation of funds for implementing these 
programs have strengthened the influence and added 
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certain authority to the Council’s position vis-a-vis 
all institutions of higher education in the state. 

This influence may be seen primarily in the increased 
authority the Council nov has to insist upon compliance 
with terns of the Master Flan. 

The events idilch have produced the most visible 
changes in the relationships of the Council with the 
offices of state government are; (a) The legislature’s 
real^firmation of its intent to authorise new campuses 
only upon the advice of the Council | (b) the move of 

Council offices to Sacramento) (c) the new orientation 
of staff work, and to some extent Council committee 
work, to relationships with state government. Implica- 
tions of possible changed relationships in this area 
also are seen in (d) the addition of more public repre- 
sentation on the Council and (e) the administration of 
federal programs, idiich gives the institutions a major 
funding source largely independent of legislative 
direction. 

Council relationships with the educational insti- 
tutions have been changed by; (a) The fact that the 
legislature once refused— and is likely to again 
refuse— to give final authorisation to new campuses 
without Council approval based upon Icaag-tem plans 
for "orderly growth)” (b) the increased surveillance 
by the Council of institutional academic plans and 
budget proposals which is inherent in the new proce- 
dures adopted by the Council) (c) the additional 
public membership on the Council idiich has reduced the 
inpact of singular institutional interests on Council 
actions) (d) the coordination by the Council of some 
of the previously independent contacts made by educa- 
tional institutions on state and federal funding 
sources, through the establishment of Council offices 
in Sacramento and Washington. 

Whether or not the Coimcil has assumed an active 
and a proper role of leadership in hi^er educationeJ. 
affairs of the state has not been determined in the 
minds of the various persons and agencies holding 
positions of authority in this area. Those friendly 
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1» definitely 

direction." Those vho are skeptical 

Council Is sssuBiS-!^ 

Sm^^T^**** leadership. The eventTrtleh 

f l*»dershlp on the part 

or the Council are: (a) The fact that the leeieiit^ 

for ad^e°™^°^*^* Increasingly look to the Council 
^ “** °“®*“** for advice on Instltu- 

anr^llltles?”?h?“th eqianded prograna 

Coune^ fi « ^ *5® Phyalcal presence of the 

etaff, and often Its members In admlnls- 
rS'*!?”®** “<1 leelelatlvB meetings In Sac™. 

“ ^re ^Sc^“;. !T the e^S«on 

V members (but not to a lAaJority noaltlon^ 

i*«^*«>>iprbec;Se^t^^ 

*ion« wi+>> ® confidence in Council deci- 

aiona without losing the cooperative efforts of fh® 

public institution members, (d) The n®v ir»fi°^ ^ 
^thorlty Of the Council'?^ ie^ Tfelfrrn^ 
has given the Council many new reat>ona^h^^^+^ 
the Council continue. 

ties to the satisfaction of all concerned itT-^.T+T 



OJ.O 



e basic structures of coordination suggest that the 

teZ“y°" ry ***' L 

orZlI^U^ oontes^raxy theories related to 
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Orgiyalgatlonal Grovth and Conflict 



The inveBtigatlon dlBcloaed that the Council 
underwent a long x>erlod of growth and maturity, which 
waa marked hy IncreaaeB in the Bize of Ita memberahlp, 
in ItB poBitlon of influence and authority, and in the 
area of ItB reBponBlbllltleB. Thia phenomenon of 
organlzatlonail growth may be Been m the cauee and the 
reault of changea in the concept of the organizational 
Btructure and changes in the operational procedures 
adopted by the Council to attain its goals. 

Eixpanded areas of Influence and new functional 
responBibilitles caused changes in existing procedures 
and the development of new organizational structures 
and new procedures such as those made necessary by the 
Council* s assignment of responsibility for administra- 
tion of federal programs. Many of these changes, 
particul€LTly the changes in the working mechanisms of 
the Council, were self -perceived and the result of 
systematic review and study by the Council staff under 
its new director. Others were initiated by forces 
exterior to the Council, pr imar ily the state legisla- 
ture. All of them may be seen as accammodations to 
the Council’s changing environment. 

The environment surrounding the Council changed 
because of vastly Increased student enrollments (in 
some cases beyond predictions), the emergence of new 
jMver relationships among the Institutional segments 
(the growing power of the state colleges, the emerging 
need for state coordination of Junior colleges, the 
new involvement of private colleges and universities 
in federal programs, etc.), and the presence of con- 
tinuing pressures in different fonas frexm state offi- 
cials and the legislature (the 1963 demands for state 
colleges in the home districts of several legislators, 
the 1965 demands for greater public representation 
on the Council, and the creation in 1965 of the Joint 
legislative committee to "investigate" higher educa- 
tion, etc.). Hence, the Council’s changes and its 
maturing took place in a milieu of conflict. 
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related It * emerging body of theory 

related to the peculiar ehei^fI^- 4.4 I -«iy 

Rations. It is belM organi- 

of danges tmd «I>irlc«X obaerv^tlon. 

as thff^ -“dergo 

d..=4^?rnlbTSr&!^?^ “8«>i«.tlon. 

such organisations He characteristics of 

to their en-vlronment and hence ®? responsive 

environment. nTTinU^^^ 
are not fully devSoped ^ 

often are created as the organisation goals 

organisational patterns he Sb«^r 

and, crises «et mn^ . observes, are more Infoiml 
t-rises get more active attention. 

waica orten calls for readjustment of the nwo..— 
internal to the orcanl KefiXr. ^ I Processes 

Rational vitalltv lies in f-h* organ!- 

to 0(Xltatrt?^. viUljignesB of Indlylduala 

tlal , oooperatlTO syatem. While the Ini- 

Baintalnlx^ equill- 

be dlff^rarSJf'+w been noted to 

and S^n sug 2 “ Sat orgmizatlona. March 

suggeat that the personality tralta required 





066 WiU,iani Mscl68n Dickson **A*n j. 

Stu,^ Of New OrganlaatlSa“t&oS 

unpublished dissertation, I962). See also 7v»f* 

-d Herbert 

iid F. i!^Sb ^"TedSl*’ Jamea D. Olioitpsan 

Administrate ^ Adj^a- 

lunivera.-ty of Mlnneaota rtesa, mnnesotaT^SCTT" 

2ro. 

Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of +h^ 
tive, Cambridge: Harvard uS^rsity Preis! p? 8 2. 
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of administrators during the new and innovative phase 
of an organization are quite different from the traits 
required during the subsequent program-execution stage. 
"The differences," they say, "are in the obvlms 
ticm— ’idea men’ versus ’orderly bureaucrat. This 
factor has also been noted by Bernard Bass. 

New organizations are characterized by improvisa- 
tions and constant learning.’ They are marked by the 
enthusiasm of the participants during the inno^ti^ 
T^e of program development, but as programmed^tl- 
vity replaces Innovation, enthusiasms wane, confUcts 
broaden, and accommodation is sou^t in organizational 

change.^ 

Most of these observations may be applied to 
coordinating councils in education and suggest the 
proposition that a new coordinating organization at 
the time it is foimed is assumed to be appropriate to 
circumstances of the moment and to the stage of devel- 
opment of a state’s coordinating mechanism. However, 
as changed conditions disturb the equilibrium within 
the state system, as enthusiasms wane, as strong con- 
flicts develop^ or as the external environment changes, 
the form of the organization will be superseded by 
another which is more nearly appropriate to the new 
conditions. As a growing and maturing organization, 
the California Coordinating Council was found to 



^James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Organic.- 
tions. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 195o, p. lor. 

^Bernard M. Bass, Leadership, Psychology, and 
nrp;anlzational Behavior, New York: Harper and Brothers, 

i 960 , p. 17 ^ 

^James D. Thompson and F. L. Bates, ’Technology, 
Organization and Administration," Administrative Scien^ 
Qjuarterly , December, 1957 j P- 3^3- 

^arch and Simon, op . oit. , p. 187 . 
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display maijy of the chaxacteristicB su gg ested in these 
statements. 

We have seen instances of the Council being 
unusually sensitive to its environment. When legisla- 
tive criticisms of Council procedures created pressures 
for change, we have seen the Coimcil reform certain of 
its working procedures. This was seen, for example, 
in its changes and refinements of procedures for budget 
review and comment and for determining differentiation 
of functions among segments. But we also saw it refuse 
to change its basic plan for new campuses in spite of 
internal and external pressures. It changed its office 
location and the direction of much of its staff work 
so as to have more effective contact with government. 

It reformed its proxy voting procedures in answer to 
charges of bloc-voting. It devised new guidelines 
and timing schedules for its budget review function to 
coordinate better its efforts with the review proce- 
dures of the department of finance and the legislative 
analysts. These were efforts to improve its usefulness 
to the administrative and legislative agencies of the 
state as well as to function more effectively in the 
interests of its component educational institutions. 

We have seen that this area of change and reform is a 
continuing one. 

We have seen new goals for the Council created 
out of changes in the Council’s environment, when the 
federal government became a major resource of funds 
for higher education and it looked to local state 
bodies, such as the Council, to administer its programs. 

As the Council has matured, we have seen it 
change from an informal arena of discussion and debate 
to a more formalized organizational structure. We 
have seen the internal equilibrium of the Council ad- 
justed by the addition of more public memibers in an 
effort to bring better balance to the power structures 
within the Council. We have seen new staff leadership 
develop and the change from ad hoc innovation to more 
orderly organizational procedures. 
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Litwak and Hylton feel that internal conflict in 
coordinating organizations imist be considered as a 
"gi'VTen.'"^ They see this conflict as more than singly 
a dependent variable; it is necessary to the organiza- 
tion *s existence. For if conflict were to be elimi- 
nated, they argue, it could be done only by abandon- 
ment of interorganizational relatione or by consoli- 
dating the member organizations into a single authori- 
tative structure. Either alternative would cause 
disintegration of the coordinating organization, for it 
would lose its primary reason for existence. Thus 
the coordinating mechanism must be designed to permit 
conflict without allowing conflict to destroy the 
equilibrium or the working relationships among its 
constituent organizations.^ 

Conflict has existed throughout the history of 
the Council and that of its predecessors. In order to 
keep conflict from decimating intersegmental relations, 
the Council has developed a n-umber of new working 
mechanisms, and these mechanisms have been subject to 
periodic change as the nature of intersegmental con- 
flicts and education-government conflicts change. Thus, 
we have seen changes in several of its procedural 
guidelines, in the natiire and direction of its staff 
work, in the conformation and standardization of 
budgeting and reporting systems, and even in the 
directorship of the Council. Basic change of the 
membership structure became necessary when the con- 
flicting forces of the public institutions* segments 



Eugene Litwak and lydia F. Hylton, "Interorgani- 
zational Analysis: a hypothesis on Coordinating Agen- 
cies," Administrative Science Qnarterly, VI, 1962, 

EP. 395^95^ 

P 

An applicable illustration is foimd in analysis 
of another type of coordinating organization, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff within the U. S. Department of Defense. 
See William W. Kaufmann, The McNamara Strategy (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1964), pp. 19-237" 
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came cloae to producing a deadlock i*ich could have 

^ Cowell. More public meaibers were added, 

-TOting privilegea limited in 
structure against forcea 

TOich alternated between deetructive conflict and 
OD structivie coalition • 



The segments which comprise the Council have been 
continu^ aware of the fact that if intersegmental 
remained unbridled for a protracted period of 
tl^, th^ would have to face the possibility of legis- 
a ve-directed consolidation of the governance of all 
M^er education in the state. This is a prospect 
^ch has engendered fear among the segments and would 
be resisted by the institutions in the interests of 
their de^ly held autonomy. Thus, a major goal of the 
Council has been to contain conflict, though without 
hope of eliminating it. 



Goal-directed Decision-mak-inpr 

The Master Plan was the long-term (I96O-1975) 
plan for higher education in California. It estah- 
J^shed certain goals— however indefinitely defined— 
which were meant to be the guidelines for Council 
decision-making. Growth and maturation, and the pre- 
sence of external and internal pressures causing con- 
flict, made necessary a number of changes in the Coun- 
cil s decision-making processes if steady progress 
toward these goals was to be maintained. Changes 
were made in an effort to bring institutional programs 
into closer conformity with the Master Plan goals. 

The point may be illustrated as follows: Avoid- 

jjffliecessary duplication of ins titutirmni ^pw^- 
stated as a goal of the Master Plan and “ 
hence, of the Coordinating Council, The go€il itself 
lacked precise definition, even though it touched upon 
a very sensitive area of institutioneil independence 
and autonomy. Furthermore, the Master Plan offered 
the Council no suggestion of the means to attain this 
goal. The Council had to decide upon its own means 
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of fulfilling this function. The young Council in 
1962, BtiU laost sensitive to possible ingpingements cn 
institution&l prerogfttives ) decided \;^)on e pessive) or 
self -surveillance, method of operation. When this 
method failed, the Council decided \;qpon a more sictlve 
method of surveillance and review of institutional 
cd^liance. Thus, the Council’s decision to change 
its internal processes is seen as an ezaigple of goal- 
directed decision-making under the circumstance of an 
indefinite goal. 

It may be suggested that decisionHuaklng in a 
coordinating organisation is accosiplished by one of 
two Biethods, depending upon the circumstances of the 
decision and the degree to idiich the \iltlmate goal of 
the organisation is shared by all members of the coali- 
tion. In circuBistanceB where the goal of the coordi- 
nating organisation is not precisely shared by the 
constituent members, the decision is more apt to be 
arrived at by means of the bargaining process. If the 
end-goal is subscribed to by all members of the coali- 
tion, the decision will probably be made on the basis 
of the analytic process. 

March and Simon theorise that ’*where a choice of 
a course of action requires comparison of several goals 
which are not themselves subgoals to a conmon ^^bjec- 
the decision-making process will be character- 
ised by bargaining. ”2 Thus, when a course of action 
desired by the Coordinating Council was found to be in 
conflict with goals of member Institutional segments 
(that is, when the divergent goals of the institutions 
were not subgoals of the objective of the Council), 
bargaining has played a part in the decision-making 
process. 



This situation was found when the state colleges. 



^* i 3 upra, pp. 64-65. 

^terch and Simon, o£. clt ., p. 196. 
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with strong legislative backing, vished to establish 
three new colleges ahead of Master Flan schedule. The 
Council decided to withhold action pending a special 
Interim study of the need for such institutions. 

Though not designed to do so, this decision allowed 
time for bargaining to enter into the decision-making 
process. The committee’s draft of the report recom- 
mended going ahead with one new institution but 
deferring others xmtll after 1970 . This still did not 
satisfy the power sources which threatened unilateral 
action, so a further bargain was struck, wherein the 
Council finally recommended to the legislature that 
one college be built forthwith and declared that, since 
a "definite ultimate need" was found to exist for the 
other two, one of these might be reccaamended prior to 
1969 and the second and third campuses in 1969 or 
thereafter.! The objective of the Council, in this 
case, was "orderly growth of public higher education." 
The subgoals were: adherence to the Master Plan sche- 
dule, decisive action only after completion of staff 
studies of lower division enrollments in the Univer- 
sity and the state colleges, prior Implementation of 
the diversion of lower division students to the Junior 
colleges, and others. Divergent subgoals, which were 
not shared by the Council an a whole, were: the desire 
for expansion on the paxt of the state colleges, the 
ambitions of communities to acquire new colleges in 
their county areas, the desires of the University and 
of the Junior colleges to consider the possible devel- 
opment of their own Institutions in these areas at 
least concurrently with consideration of state college 
plans in these areas. 

The correlative hypothesis of March and Simon is 
that where alternatives under consideration are all 
directed to the same operational goals, analytic deci- 
s Ion-making processes will predominate . 2 Under these 



!Supra , pp. 60-61. 

%darch and Simon, o£. clt . 
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circumstances, bargaining is less apt to play a part. 
Thus, when the Council is preparing decisions related 
to its conmcnts on the general level of support for 
all higher education (as opposed to its review of 
individual institutional budgets), when it is consid- 
ering recommendations regarding general faculty salarv 
increases, when it is considering counter moves to 
»P©arent infringements on academic freedoms under 
pressure frcm external sources, the Council will rely 
^n analytic studies of these subjects prepared by 

^ basis for its decision- 
maxing. These are all shared goals of the Instltu- 

lonal segments of the Council. Only on minor details 

particular institutions be in con- 
flict with objectives of the Council. 

observations, it might be 
predicted that necessary Council decisions which 
tovolye m^lfications of strongly entrenched institu- 
tional interests will be characterized by bargaining 
institutions and segments, while decisions ^ 
mtters of common or shared institutional Interests 

studies analytic staff 



Definition of Goals 

4?^* investigation found that the Council, throutf 
out Its existence, has had to strive constantly for 
definition of the major goals of coordl- 
entrusted to It. As was pointed oui 
^ organisational form and the pre- 

sMlbed fmctiona of the Council were the product of 

^"Balnlng, and oomproolse vlthln th« 

coordination were 

demed only In general terma. The Council was given 

»^=tation was expresafd to 
Council would gain a 

portion of Influence on the baala of satlsfactow 
^rformance and that acceptance of Ita recoBBendJtlons 
would ocme as It gained the confidence of the 
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offlciBlB, and the legislature. 

^ lift if 1 ® ^ carrying out these goals 

determination by the Council. As 

objective C end- g55. f of 

Ma.ter'nSf2^°Lb- 

i^Jjis were formulated in the environment of the indi- 

g^S‘Be«eiS!S these were divergent fr« the 

g^e percel^ by the Council, ais eyetea of 

~y he plwed In hierarchical order. ^Sriri 

eh^ed and new goals were added as the 
^ell sutured, .ought clearer definition of It. 

^^ctlves, and M It responded to the varying pres- 
sures In Its envlronaent. ^ pres- 

trat.?ft!-S***? of. hierarchical goals nay be lUus- 

tT"MvKSe CouncU-s nandate 

™.t! O? +h snnual budget and capital outlay re- 

^ *f* **“ ‘***® oollege aysten. 



as: 



The e Pd-go^ . nl^t have been successively 



1 ) 

2 ) 



Advisory coanent on the level of support 
sought by the university and state ccOleges. 

Advisory canient on the level of support 

of the state by all 
Instltutlcms of higher education (in- 
cluding Junior coUeges and state scholarship 
f^^^llcable to private and public college 



a* oll?^! *‘®***^ Survey Tean 

22703^1)^!’**** CaUfomla, Education Code, Sectlmi 
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3) Comment resulting in effective (readily 
accepted) advice. 

4 ) CcBiaent, with follow-up support and advocacy, 
which would influence the state to provide 
the level of support as requested and justi- 
fied hy the institutions and the Council. 

Suhgoals might have been defined in such terns 
as: 

1) Development of universal terminology and 
budget procedures by all public Institutions. 

2) Development of adequate faculty salary scales 
and staffing formulas for eanh Institutional 
segment so that desired quality of faculty 
may be attracted. 

3) Developing a system of institutional budget 
reporting that provides full Justification 
of programs and budget requests for their 
support. 

4 ) Developing confidence in the Council* s budget 
advice on the part of (l) the public educa- 
tional institutions, (2) state fiscal offi- 
cers, (3) the legislature. 

5) Needed reform of the budget review, analysis, 
and advisory procedures presently employed 
by the Council, state administrative offices, 
and by the legislative analyst. 

Possibly divergent subgoals , related to institu- 
tions, mi|^t have been expressed as: 

1) Fiscal support as requested for proposed 
programs. 

2) Expansion of institutional programs. 

3) Freedom from fiscal control of educational 
programs. 
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The preceding may be seen as a system of goals 
generally applicable to aiiy educational coordinating 
agency given an advisory mandate such as that of the 
California Coxmcil. It illustrates the particular 
steps in goaJ. development in the experience of the 
California Council as perceived by the author and sub- 
stantiated by the records and the personal vie-wpoints 
examined in the course of this Investigation. 

This system of goals was not organized by the 
Council and defined at the outset. The end-goals 
listed above represent a succession or accumulation of 
definitions of the Council’s ultimate objective in 
this area. The listing of subgoals also represents a 
series of changes, nevr developnents, and new directions 
taken on the way toward fulfillment of the end-goal. 

The listing (probably not conclusive) of the subgoals 
related to the special interests of the institutions 
represents those considerations that bear upon the 
Council’s goal-directed decision-making. 

Lindblom described goal-directed decision-making 
under these circumstances as p2X)cess of "sub-optimiz- 
ing." He pointed out that goals become articulated in 
terms of those immediately attainable goals or subgoals 
which seem to indicate the direction toward ultimate 
objectives as they are perceived by the organization. ^ 
With longevity and maturity some, but not all, of an 
organization’s goals will became clearly defined and 
firmly established to the point 'jdiere decisions can be 
"programmed" with more certainty that they will really 
be in line with ultimate goals. Inflexible dogma and 
strictly programmed decisions, however, are rarely 
desirable means of goal-directed dec la ion- making . 



^See Charles E. Lindblom, "The Science of 
’Muddling Through,’" Public Administration Review, 
Spring, 1959. 



Added Influence and Authority Resulting 
from Federal Progr^ 

The Investigation disclosed that the Council has 
gained a considerable measure of Informal Influence as 
irell as authoritative prerogative through Its designa- 
tion to administer or actually allocate certain of the 
funds made available within the state under the federal 
programs. It was found that this Influence has been 
applied to strengthen compliance with the agreements 
ftufi directives contained In the Master Plan. Further- 
more, since allocation of these funds Is largely beyon 
control by the state legislature, added Influence has 
accrued to the Council from this Independence. 

Glenny has observed that one of the national con- 
sequences of these federal programs Is that they tend 
to strengthen coordination at the state level and that 
they have drawn non -public Institutions more closely 
Into coordinating plans, ^ thereby broadening the area 
of coordination and adding to Its area of Influence. 

The strengthened position of coordination resulting 
from administration of federal programs may be seen 
as a commodity which Is transferable. In terms of 
Influence of the Council In securing compliance of 
member Institutions, to areas other than that of fed- 
eral programs. Thus, we have seen the Council s 
strengthened position of Influence extended to securing 
compliance with Master Plan directives In areas of 
differentiated (or nondupllcatlve) programs, new 
buildings, and new campuses ("If the program doesn’t 
fit Into the Master Plan, we simply won’t fund It ). 
This strengthened position also has given the Coimcll 
more Influence In Its review of Institutional budget 
requests, for the state and federal funding programs 
must conplement each other. March alludes to a 



iQlenny, "Politics and Current Patterns In Coor- 
dinating Higher Education," 0 £. cit. 

^Supra, p. 131* 
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kinetic property of influence as a force i^ich "can be 
treated • • • as a pervasive mechanism for reaching 
decisions. ... a fundamental intervening variable 
for the analysis of decision-making. . . . Influence 
is to the study of decision-making tihat force is to 
the study of motion. 



Autonomy and Coordination 

The fi n a l proposition advanced at the outset of 
this study was that because public resources are limi- 
ted and citizens who contribute these resources have 
the right to know that they are being disbursed effi- 
ciently f and because coordination is necessary under 
these circumstances, complete autonomy of the public 
institutions is Impossible. It, therefore, was assumed 
that the coordinating organization must find an accept- 
able balance between the authority which is necessary 
to safeguard this public interest and the autonomy 
which is necessary to safeguard the quality and pro- 
ductiveness of the institutions of hi^er education. 




A recurring theme, this investigation found, has 
been the desire of the membership segments which com- 
prise the Council for preservation of institutional 
autonomy in the heated conflicts which surround criti- 
cal decision-making. California* s colleges and univer- 
sities are traditionally independent, autonomous enti- 
ties. Yet the reason for their Council participation 
is to coordinate their autonomous actions to the extent 
of avoiding duplicatory and wasteful functions and 
facilities, to cooperate on the presentation of budget 
requests in such a way that state fiscal authorities 
can recognize individual needs and more intelligently 
dispense financial support, and to plan a statewide 
system of higher education which is responsive to the 
state’s need. 



James C. March, "An Introduction to the Theory 
and Measurement of Influence," The Americal Political 
Science Review, Vol. 49 , 1955 . 
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The framers of the Master Plan, themselvies a 
coalition of education and state officials, sought to 
minimize conflict over these autonomous desires and 
purposes hy constructing an elaborate statement of 
definitions of the differentiated functions of each 
segment of the system and charging the Council with 
action to gain compliance with them. 

Litwak and Hylton, in discussing coordination of 
social welfare agencies, pointed oub that one of the 
major desires of organizations which are also members 
of a federated body is to preserve their autonomy and 
distinctive character.! This is particularly important 
when there is a conflict of values and where the oppos- 
ing values in conflict are both desired. One way of 
assuring that each of the conflicting values will be 
retained, despite the conflict, is to put them under 
separate organizational structures. ^ 

The Master Plan’s concept of differentiated insti- 
tutional functions is illustrative of this theory. 

The Master Plan declared that the University was the 
"... primary state supported anademie agency for 
research . . ."3 and that "... Idle primary function 
of the state colleges is the provision of instruction 
for undergraduate students, and graduate students 
through the master’s degree, in the liberal arts and 
sciences, in applied fields and professions, including 
the teaching profession."^ 



Litwak and Hylton go on to point out that under 



^This is also tme of states within the federal 
government of the United States, or of counties within 
the federated governments of the states. 

p 

Litwak and Rylton, op . cit . , p. 39^. 

^State of California, Education Code, Section 22550. 
^Ibid. , Section 226o6. 
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conditions of limited resources, coordination of th| 
o^rSl effort within a "system" beeves necessa^.^ 
The conditions of limited resources in the face of 
unnrecedented enrollment expansions is the clrcm- 
^^r^lch prlmaxlly motivated the creation of coor- 
dinating councils. Unbridled competition for sc^ce 
SiL^ong the public institutions within a state 
aggravated this condition and called for laws 
regulations to eliminate wasteful competition ^erel 
the (politically) strong often inherited the lion s 
share, and the weak the lamb’s. Glenny points ou 
that "the relative merits and benefits to be gatoe 
from living in a lawfully ordered society be 

Lnsldered as against the freedom of ^^e^^ted 
competition." He then goes on to say that tne 

iLue is OTrer the degree to which coordination 
infringes on the institutional freedom essential to 
the advancement of knowledge, the exploratira o 
ideas, and the critical assessment of society 

itself. "2 



The constructive role of coordination has been 
oreviously mentioned"; and this is aEpropriate to a 
LscussiS of individual autonomy witto a coo^ating 
or cooperative organization. McConnell commented on 
this point as follows: 



Effective coordination sometimes undenl' 
ably entails restraint, but if the results 
of coordination are mainly negative they 
be unfortunate. The great need in 
public higher education is for constructive, 
collaborative, and comprehensive planning, 
and for purposeful sharing, as well as pur- 
poseful division, of responsibilities.^ 




^Litwak and I^lton, loc . 



^Glenny, o£. cit . 

^McConnell, o£. cit . , p» l69* 
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The public universities and colleges in many 
states have come to realize not only the necessity for 
coordination, hut the advantages to their ^stltutlon 
of some system which would allow them to plan their 
educational programs and physical facilities more 
constructively, and, at the same time, 
feeling of security that these programs will 
public need and receive the support of the public s 
funds. Glenny draws on a national perspecti-^ to 
comment, "Seldom, if ever, have universi^ administra- 
tors attempted to abolish a formal coordinating ^ency. 
They ha-\re little desire to return to unpredictable 
legislative lobbying and pressure tactics, whatever 
nostalgia may arise for such activities when att^ting 
to gain a dramatic expansion unlikely to be provided 
in a statewide master plan."^ 



Barnard points out that a cooperative system must 
create a surplus of satisfactions to the cooperatog 
members in order to be efficient and acquire stabili^. 
"The efficiency of a cooperative system, he f»aid, is 
its capacity to maintain itself by the individual 
satisfactions it affords. This may be called its 
capacity of equilibrium, the balancing of by 

satisfactions which results in continuance. ^ The 
«iir-nius of satisfactions a coordinating agency can 
offer its member institutions in the form of the con- 
structive values, ov^r the burdens of restrained auto- 
nomy, will determine the success or failure of the 
coordinating organization. 



Whether the California Council offers its members 
such a surplus of satisfactions cannot be determined 
with accuracy at this stage in its history. But cer- 
tainly the lessons taught by the history of its first 
six years should be learned by its members, for they 
have offered illustrations of the chaos that could 



^Glenny, o£. cit . 

^Barnard, o£. cit . , p. ^ 6 , 
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have existed if members had not bought the values of 
coordination at a price set in terms of restrained 
autonomor— a price ■which was probably a bargeiin com- 
pared to the price they would have had to pay today. 
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FURTHER HTVESTIQATION OP COORDINATiaif 



This stu^ of C&llfomla*8 Coordinating Council 
for Hlj^er Education vas undertaken with t¥o objectives 
in mind. The first was to analyse the principal 
changes which had been made in the Council and to dis- 
cover the reasons for these changes. The second was 
to develop, from the stutty of the Council’s experiences, 
certain hypotheses related to cause and effect of 
organisational change In coordinating agencies and to 
present proposals for future Investigations of these 
agencies and their place in statewide public higher 
education systems. 

In the previous chapter the findings of the Inves- 
tigation were s unmar ised in a review of the apparent 
changes in the Council. An attempt was made to explain 
the reasons for these changes on the basis of eapirical 
evidence and of certain theories related to organisa- 
tions and coordination which have come out of the 
literature of organisational research. 

In this chapter, the second objective will be 
developed in terms of conclusions reached by the author 
as a result of this investigation regarding the areas 
for future study of coordination which would appear 
to be fruitful and significant. 

It is emphasised that the empirical evidence 
drawn from a single case study should not be general- 
ised to the whole field of coordination of higher 
education. No such attempt was made in this study. 

The study does suggest, however, that a number of the 
characteristics of growth, maturation, and change may 
not be uncommon to experiences in other states and in 
other organisational settings. These suggest areas 
for future study on a wider scale, irtiich may aid schol- 
ars and practitioners in higher education administration. 
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A conclualon of this Investigation Is that there 
are at least four major areas of stucly which could 
contribute significantly to knowledge of the developing 
field of statewide higher education systems, their 
coordination and their organisation. 



Comparatlvie Study of State 
Coordinating Organisations 

Research Problem 



In spite of the pec\aiaritles and local differ- 
ences in institutions and in state governments, the 
experiences of existing state coordinating agencies 
are of Interest and value to the emerging systems in 
other states. Throughout the course of this investi- 
gation, constant inquiries were made of the author by 
persons interviewed and others regarding the organlaa- 
tlonal form, duties, authorities, etc. of coordinating 
agencies in other states. They also inquired about 
the reasons for known changes in other states. The 
persona making these inquiries were those who should 
be i^ormed of these matters, for they were members of 
the legislature and of state executive offices, members 
of the Council, and administrative officers of Cali- 
fornia universities and colleges. 

Research in the dynamics of coordinating organi- 
zational forms could produce informal guidelines based 
on accumulated experience. The literature of this 
field has been more related to the history of coordi- 
nating agencies than it has been comparative or analy- 
tical of their organizational form and function. 

Changes in state coordinating agencies have been 
chronicled without penetrating study of the reasons 
for the changes. 



Expected Findings 

It can be expected that conq)arative studies would 
disclose: (1) that while coordinating agencies have 
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been In exiitence for some time In fields of social 
velfare, public health, and the sillltary, siost coordi- 
nating organisations of higher education are still 
undergoing initial periods of growth, maturation, and 
change and, consequently, will be experiencing many of 
the develppsMntal changes which this investigation 
disclosed were in evidence in the early histoxy of the 
California Council; (?) that there is a high degree of 
conaonality in the nature of conflicts, internal and 
external pressures, and the political environments in 
which most coordinating councils exist; (3) that the 
responses, in form of organisational a^ustment and 
change on the part of agencies in different states 
will vary considerably; and (k) that the traditions 
and academic prestige of public institutions and the 
relative strengths of public and private institutions 
will be principal variables in an ana]^sia of the 
orgttiisational responses to these pressures and 
conflicts. 



Research Proposals 

l) A periodic survey of the basic foms for 
coordination of higher education in each of the fifty 
states is an ongoing requirement. Such a survey should 
be brought up to date every two years, to coincide 
with the bi-annual meetings of legislatures. Such a 
survey would be a continuation of the studies of 
Martorana and Hollis,^ ccoblned with the periodic 
reporting service formerly carried on, but now dis- 
continued, by the U. S. Office of Education in its 
"Survey of State Legislation Affecting Higher Educa- 



^S. V. Martorana and Ernest V. Hollis, State Boards 
Resiponslble for Higher Education , U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Circular No. bl 9 > Washington, 1962. 

^"Survey of State Legislation Affecting Higher 
Education," U. S. Office of Education. 
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2} A coBqparatlve itudy of coordinating agenciei 
in a nuiBber of atatei repreientative of the eeveral 
diatinctly different typee of coordinating organiiation. 
The etudy might he made in terms of a set of goals or 
expectations shich seem to he common to coordinating 
agencies in higher education. The study then would 
investigate the means eqployed to reach these goals 
sy»d the pressures and responses to pressures which 
caused changes in these means. As evidmiee gathered 
should reflect the abilities of various organisation 
forms to fulfill these goals. 



Study of the Py"*»^Gs of Authority Structures 
in Cwrdinating Agencies 

Research Problem 

Some state coordinating agencies have been given 
considerable formal author lly to enforce compliance 
urith administrative orders resulting from Council 
decisions. Others, such as California, are labeled 
**advlsory only” and left to rely upon an accumulati^ 
of informal Influence, prestige, or persuasiveness to 
accomplish their purposes effectively. Ihere are 
others that fall at midway points in this continuum. 

As this study of the California Council has shown, 
as is generally known of coordinating agencies in 
other states, change has been a continuing attribute 
of coordinating organisations. One of the changes in 
the authority structure of the California Co\incil was 
brought CXI by its assignment to administer federal 
funding programs within the state. This assignment 
was given to coordinating agencies in most other states 
where such agencies existed. Most changes, however, 
are the product of the conflicts end powerful preeeures 
that are exerted on higher education Inetitutlone and 
their coordinating agencies. Many of these changes 
msy have altered the aut^i-^ structure of the cc»rdi- 
nating egencles— "increasing iu or decrea ilTig it. 
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Expected Findings 

There may be evidence that those coordinating 
agencies that fall at the midway points in the con- 
tinuum between "advisory” and "regulatory” may not 
have been placed there originally, but aioved to these 
positions by accumulating additional powers or losing 
some of their original powers during the course of 
their growth and develosnent. The literature of public 
administration contadns a theory that regulatory 
bodies becosm more regulatory as time goes on.^ Does 
such theory apply to coordinating agencies in higher 
education, whose institutions have a long tradition of 
antipathy to authoritarianism, peurtlcularly when that 
authority comes from a body external to its own 
communilyf 



Research Proposal 



There would be value in a study— perhaps on a 
longitudinal basis— of the dynasdcs of authority 
structures vested in legally constituted higher educa- 
tion coordinating agencies. Such a study might start 
from the hypothesis that legally constituted coordi- 
nating agencies, partlcnilarly as they gain confidence 
of state officials and legislators, tend to accumulate 
more authoritative powers over the administration of 
higher educatlcm institutions. It would be tested on 
the basis of empirical evidence of changes in coordi- 
nating organisations in the directions of increasing 
or decreeing their authoritative or regulatory powers. 
Such a study might be made in approximately ten states 
where coordinating agencies were founded in the years 
of this decade. The history of changes in their 
authority structures could be traced through the re- 
mainder of this decade— until 1970. These will be the 



^See J. E. Anderson, The Emergence of the Modem 
Regulatory State , Washln^on D. C.7 Public Affairs 
Press, 19t)2. 
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yew-8 when higher education will see tremendous expan- 
sion and when state governments will he accuBiulating 
ea^rlence with these problems as they relate to public 
higher education. 



Study of Coordination as a Means of I>re serving 
Individuality and Diversity 

Research Problem 



A coBiBon criticism directed toward statutory 
coordinating agencies, in the period of the late 1950* s 
and early 1960*s when many were emerging from former 
voluntary ausisociations, was that when legal sanctions 
were applied to coordination, standardization of 
functions— academic as well as administrative— would 
result. Many public institutions which were proud of 
their Independence and their individuality tended to 
praise diversity as a virtue, and coordination as a 
vice leading to conformity and mediocrity. They feared 
the lowering of prestigious Institutions to a caamon 
level to meet those weaker institutions that would be 
strengthened, broadened, and given greater prestige 
through coordinated planning and coordinated adminis- 
tration. There is ample evidence, however, that 
public institutions, particularly those in the same 
state, strive for similarity rather than diversity. 

They have shown a tendency to practice Imitation in 
the of Innovation. In the absence of coordinated 

planning, the problem is cosapounded. 



Expected Findings 

It mig^t be hypothesized that in states with 
strong cooi*dinating agencies, the Institutions of pub 
lie higher education display a greater tendency to 
divarsity than to imitation and similarity. Perhaps 
institutional mediocrity is less a product of inter- 
institution coordination than of other social forces, 
not the least of which is a reluctance to support 
adequately public higher education. 



Reseaxch Proposal 



This study should be ms^de in selected st&tes 
nhere the statutory coordinating agencies have been in 
existence for at least five or six yeiurs to assure 
that if change in the directions Indicated in the 
hypothesis is to take place, it would have had ajnple 
time to do so. Since there may be regional and his- 
toric differences in the values institutions place 

individuality, diversity, independence, and even 
autoncny, it would be well to have state coordinating 
agencies in each of the major geographical sections of 
the country represented in the study . 



Study of the Role of Public Repres^tatives 
in Higher Education Coordination" 

Research Problem 



A study of this phase of the higher education 
coordinating movement involves four basic questions: 

(1) Whether informed laymen, dedicated to public ser- 
vice and to the needs of hig^ber education, are as capa- 
ble of educational decisions as a body of pro- 

fessional educatdrs, who with their expertise also 
would bring prejudices favoring a particular education- 
al philosophy or an understandable bias in favor of 
the institutions or segments they represent; (2) 
whether more effective coordination, in terms of ful- 
filling a state *s higher education plan or other pre- 
determined guideline, can be accomplished if there is 
lay public representation on the decision-making board; 
(3) whether coordinating boards should singly incor- 
porate some minority representation of the general 
public, or whether this public representation should 
be in the majority voting position on the board, or 
Aether the board should be made up in its entirety 
of public representatives; and (4) whether there is a 
discernible trend toward greater public representa- 
tion in coordinating decision-making bodies. 
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Eiqgected Findings 



Since i960, the number of state higher education 
coordinating agencies with some of their members repre- 
senting the general public has increased from seven to 
fifteen. This does not include those seventeen states 
nhere a single consolidated governing board administers 
all institutions in the state (all of which contain 
public members).^ This may Indicate the beginning of 
a trend toward more public representation on coordi- 
LtlS boards, particSar 3 y since, in this same period, 
the nuBiber of agencies made up entirely of institu- 
tional representatives decreased. 

It might be hypothesised that those coordinating 
agencies which have been given authoritative or 
regulatory powers will have the general public repre- 
sented on their decision-making board, and that the 
greater the number of authoritative and regulatoiy 
powers given to the coordinating agency, the greater 
the number of public representatives on the board. 



Research Proposal 

This study should be made in a sufficient number 
of states to get representation of the three degrees 
of public participation on coordinating boards— those 
where public members are in the minority, those where 
they are in the majority, and those where the entire 
board is camposed of public members. It also 
contain representation of states where coordinating 
agencies are purely advisory, those where the agencies 
have been given some limited authoritative powers, and 
those where agencies have been given a greater number 
of authoritative and regulatory functions. 



V. G. Paltridge, Organizational Forms Which Ch^ 
2Q^gri2e_Statewide_Coo^ 
Education, loc. cit . 
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ConclurlonB 

There can be little doubt that organlaatlons for 
the coordination of higher education at the state level 
irill become a general and flmiy established institu- 
tion. The form vhlch these organisations vlll take 
ifill vary from state to state. It is appasrent j also^ 
that these organisations will undergo growth, maturity, 
and organisational change. 

Throughout the next decade, higher education, and 
particularly the public institutions of higher educa- 
tion, will be facing the greatest problems of enroll- 
ment growth and expansion of facilities. Ij'urthermore, 
an expanding and increasi n gly technological, society 
will demand expansion of education programs. Some 
form of coordination is necessary to order this 
expansion. 

Continuing research of the administrative and 
organ! sat Icxial forms of coordination will be highly 
iB^jortant as a guide to purposeful planning of needed 
educational programs and necessary financial 
resources. 
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AHBNDIX A 



mmmm quids 



study of Organizational and 
Brocedural Changes in the 
California Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education 



Persons were informed that infomation and 
opinions offered in response to these questions and 
subsequent inquiries were to be held in strict confidence 
with no names mentioned in connection with any siaterial 
not already on public record. It was ejq^ained that 
the information was to be used as background material 
for a paper on changes in the California Coordinating 
Council . 

1. Questions about personal background (public mesi>ers) s 

a. What is your primary business or profession? 

b. Where is it located? 

c. Other than your meifeership on the Council ^ 
what other connections have you had with 
education? 

d. How long have you been serving on the Council? 

e. Hkve you held any other appointment to an 
organization of state government or 
administration? 

f. Have you held any positions in a state 
political pfirty orgauiization? 

2. What do you conceive to be the primary role of the 

public representative on the Council? 



3 . 



k. 



What do 
private 



c^ceive to be the primary role of the 
institutions representative on the Council? 



do you conceive to be the prlaary role of the 
o?the SoS? ••8»ent. 



^ ® o*' «®Pointed 



5 . 



Why do you think you were asked to 
Council? 



serve on the 



a. 



Because of your previous service 
service ccninissionsf 



on public 



b. 



ejcperience in policy-making 
and administration of higher education? 



c. Because of your business background? 

d. Because you can represent a particular 
geographic area of the state? 



e. Because you can represent a segment of the 
community— such as labor, agriculture, 
business, etc.? 



f . Becnuae of your influence vlth the leglelaturet 

g. Some other reason? 



6 . 



7 . 



What are the areas of Council discussions which 
are most relevant to members of your segment? 



Do the members of your segment of the Council 
^ua^ confer with each other regarding their 
wtes or positions on key issues? R*equentOy? 
Occasionally? Seldom? Never? 



8. Do they confer apre often with meobers of one 

j^lcular segment thiSlrtth ary other? 

Which one? 
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9* Q ues tions regarding the recent change in jneiiberflhip 

ccnposition of the Council (i.e., addition of three 

more public mend)er8). 

a. Were you in favor of enlarging the public 
segment on the Council? 

b. In your opinion what were the reasons for the 
change in public representation? 

c. Were there specific issues before the Council- 
or some particular controversy— which you feel 
nay have created the movement which resulted 

in this change? 

d. Do you feel that the new membership coaposition 
has changed- -or will change- -the nature of 
actions taken by the Council? In what manner? 

e. Do you foresee a later change of the public 
sector to parity wi,th the institutional 
r^esentatives? To a majority position? 

f . If such is suggested, can you state now what 
your opinion would be1 



. Questions related to the Ccuncil*8 responsibilities 
in the administration of certedn federal, funding 
programs for institutions within the state. 

a. Do you feel that the responsibilities given to 
the Council in this curea have changed— —or are 
going to change— the position and/or Influence 
of the Council in its relations with the 
Institutions in the state? 

b. Do you feel it has— or will — €^.ter the 
relationship of the Council with the legislature? 
With state executive offices? 

c. Do you feel that it has— or will— change the 
relative position and/or influence of any one 

—or of more than one— segment of the Council *s 
meoabership? 



OuGS'tions reX&'tGd to the seexch foT ch&nges which 
Appeal* to have come about in the Council's execution 
of the three basic functions outlined in the 
Donahoe Act and related to (a) differentiated 
segnental functions, (b) location of new cangpuses, 
(c) budget coment. 



a. In 1962 the Council adopted a document on 

Krysedures for Differentiation of Function . . . 
which stated that "each segment should be""the 
ccMpetent ctistodlan of its own differentiated 
functi jns . ** In 1964 it adopted a document on 
Brocedures for Review With Attention to 
Differentiated Functions . . . and 
Upon Academic Plans , which r an g -fny 
Council to request the segments to submit 
their academic plans, and for the Council to 
then compare them with the programs listed in 
current institutional catalogs and ccmment 
their adherence to the master plan. 

1) Would you ccmment on the reason for this 
procedural change? 

2) In your opinion, is this degree of 
surveillance necessary? 

3) In some states, the coordinating agency 
has the authority to approve or disapprove 
new proposed educational programs to 
disapprove and request discontinuance of 
existing programs. Do you feel that the 
California Coimcll should be given this 
authority? 

b. Council planning for orderly growth and location 
of new campuses. 

1) Do you believe there has been — or that 

there should be — any change in the criteria 
used by the Council for deteimining the 
locations of new campuses? 



2 ) Do you feel that the Council natr holds the 
confidence of the legislature for fulfillBient 
of this responsibility as set forth in the 
Donahoe Act? 

c. Council ccnment on level of si^jport. The Donahoe 
Act specifies that the Council be advisory to 
the segments and appropriate state officials 
. . . and review the annual budget and capital 
outlay requests of the University and the state 
college system and present cannents on the 
general level of support sought. Kale Chanpion^ 
in 1963 j coaoented that the Council might beccne 
the successor to the department of finance *'in 
certain higher education Judgments” 

(thoTjgh the statement was largely modified or 
withdrawn later). 

1) Do you feel that the Council over the last 

5 years has moved in the direction indicated 
by the Champion statement, that is, toward 
more authority? 

2) Wbat Improvements have you seen in the 
Council *s execution of its budget revlerw 
responsibility? 

3) Do you feel that an undue number of 
"educational decisions" are being made by 
departments or agencies other than the 
Coordinating Council or the institutions 
themselves? 

12 . Oeneral questions related to the Council. 

a. Would you ccoment on the degree of confidence 
the Council now appears .to hold in its 
relations with the public institutions? With 
the state government? 

b. How would you compare the internal decision- 
making procedures of the Council today with 
those of the period prior to mld-l^ST in 
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e. 



respect to such matters as* x i. 

ki r r- 

(3) 8tt,unt and 

ae groundwork for declsl^“ 

of tM.^ ^ (2) What^iMce 

of this can you point tot ( 3 ) no vou fllT ! 

stronger leadership is necLsa^?^ ^ ^ **“* 

to^SacreStor°f2^^4 Council offices 

Counolf^* 4 ^ ^ y°" of the 

wSS ita dsy-to-ds. 

legislatSe? ^ 

u; with state executive offices? 

Do you feel that the Council should h« » 4 , 
aore authoritative rv»e“Z; 

’^th (presentlv ^.^ * ? ® oanjillanoe 

it is given^e^^hT^^^ responsibilities 

^as as: ( 1 ) planning°^“™1aclliwL 

ss^r- « ^S2.“«2r- 
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APEENDIX B 
PERSOIHS INTERVIEWED 



Russell Barthell, Associate Director, California 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
(CCHE)(now deceased) 

Philip L. Boyd, Member CCHE; Regent, University of 
California 

Sidney Brossman, Staiff, CCHE 

Charles S. Casassa, S,J., Member, CCHE; Member, Master 
Plan Advisory Committee; President, Loyola 
University, Los Angeles 

Warren M. Christopher, Member, CCHE 

Arthur G. Coons, Member and President, CCHE; Chairman, 
Master Plan Survey Team; President Emeritus, 
Occidental College. 

Kenneth Cory, Legislative Administrative Assistant, 
office of Assemblyman Charles Garrigus 

William Culver, Legislative Administrative Assistant, 
office of Senator Walter Stiern 

Fred S. Farr, Senator, California Legislature, 1955“ 

Loren Furtado, Budget Director, University of 
California 

Charles Garrigus, Assemblyman, California Legislature, 

1958- 

George Gilman, Member, CCHE 

Leroy F. Greene, Assemblyman, California Legislature, 

1962- 
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Doneild L. Grunsky, Senator, California Legislature, 

1952- 

Robert Harris, Department of Finance, State of 
California 

Thomas C. Holy, Consultant, CCHE; Meinber, "Restudy” 
Committee; Member, Master Plan Survey Team 

James Jensen, Consultant, California Senate Committee 
on Education 

Robert S. Johnson, Member, Master Plan Survey Staff 

Frank KLdner, Vice President — Institutional Relations, 
University of California; Member, "Restudy Staff 

Milton Kloetzel, Member, CCHE; Graduate Dean, 

Iftiiversity of Southern California 

Bert Koen, California State College P^rofessors 
Association 

Louis Kroeger, Member, CCHE 

Bert Levit, Member, CCHE; former Director of Finance, 
State of California 

Michael Manley, Consultant, California Assembly 
Education Committee 

Lariy Margolis, office of Assemblyman Jesse Unruh 
Alvin Marks, Associate Director, CCHE 
Franklin Matsler, Staff, CCHE 

Dean E. McHenry, Member, Master Plan Survey Team; 
Chancellor, University of California — 

Santa Cruz 

Donald A. McLaughlin, Member, CCHE; Member, Master ^ 
Han Committee; Regent, University of California 
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California I,egi8lature, 



Alan fost. Legislative Analyst, California Legislature: 
Representative^ ^jo^g^gp Plan Siirvey Team 

C. Easton Eothifeu, Member, CCHE; President, Vina 



Albert J. Ruffo, Member, 
State College System 



CCHE; Trustee, California 



2 . Salzman, Staff Writer, Oaiaand Tribune 
J. C. Schuerman, Staff, CCHE 



Keith Sexton, Associate Director, 
Master Plan Survey Team 



CCHE; Consultant, 



Bert Sinrpson, Staff, CCHE 
John Smart, Staff, CCHE 
Willard Spalding, Director, CCHE 

Walter Stiern, Senator, California Legislature, I958- 

Jesse Uhr^, Assemblyman, California Legislature; 
Co-Chairman, Joint Legislative Committee on 
Higher Education 



Stuarto^lte, Member, CCHE; President, Fresno City 

Harold Winkler, Consultant, Senate Finance Committee 
Gordon W^ton, Assemblyman, California Legislature, 
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APEEINDIX C 



THE MASTER PLAN FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 

As Embodied in the 

Donahoe Higher Education Act of i960 
As Amended 

DIVISION 16.5 HIGHER EDUCATION 

Chapter 1. General Provisions 



22500. Public higher education consists of 
(1) all public Junior colleges and here a er 

Ltablished pursuant to law, (2) ^ state colleges 
heretofore and hereafter established pursuit to law, 
and (3) each campus, branch and function of t^ 
UnivLsity of California heretofore and hereafter 
established by the Regents of the University of 
California . 

22501. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Legislature not to authorize or to acquire sites 
for new institutions of public higher education JJ^c^s 
such sites are recommended by the Co-ordinating Counc 
for Higher Education and not to authorize existing 
new ?n&tlons of public education, other thau those 
described in subdivisions (2) and (3) of Section 5 5 

to offer instruction beyond the fourteenth grade level. 

Nothing in this section shall be construed to 

require any further recommendations as a prere^site 

to legislative action with respect to state coDHeges 
intenLd to be in operation by 1965 or University of 
California campuses intended to be under construction 
by 1962, as set forth in the recommendations contained 
in the Master Plan for Higher Education printed on 
page 42, paragraphs 4 and 6, Senate Journal (Regul 
Session) for February 1, I960* 
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22503. Each segment of public higher education 
shaU strive for excellence in its sphere, as assigned 
in this division. 

22504. The provisions of this division shall 
s^ersede the provisions of any other law which conflict 
with the provisions of this division. 



Chapter 2. University of California 



^ 22550. The Legislature hereby finds and declares 

that the University of California is the primary state- 
supported academic agency for research. 

. 22551. The University may provide instruction 

in the liberal arts and sciences and in the professions, 
including the teaching profession. The University has 
exclusive Jurisdiction in public higher education over 

. — i . . ■ i. ^ a*w , and over graduate 

instruction in the professions of medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine and architecture. 

. 22552. The University has the sole authority 

in public higher education to award the doctoral degree 
in all fields of learning, except that it may agree 

with the state colleges to award Joint doctoral degrees 
in selected fields. 

22553. The University may make reasonable 
provision for the use of its library and research 
facilities by qualified members of the faculties of 
other institutions of public higher education in 
this State. 

Chapter 3. The California State Colleges^ 

22600. The California State Colleges shall be 



Amended 1961 to substitute California State 
Colleges for State College System of California.” 
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adainlstered by a board designated as the Trustees of 
the California State Colleges vhich is hereby created. 

22600.1. Whenever, in axiy law, the tem "Trustees 
of the State College System of California" or the term 
"chief executive officer of the State College System" 
is used, such terms shall be deemed to mean the Trustees 
of the California State Colleges and the Chancellor 
of the California State Colleges respectively. (Aided 

1965.) 



22601. The board shall be coBoiposed of the 
following four ex officio members: the Governor, the 

Ideutenamt Governor, the Siqperlntendent of Public 
Instruction, and the person named by the Trustees to 
serve as the Chancellor of the California State Colleges; 
and 16 appointive members appointed by the Governor, 
except that the members, as of the effective date of 
this section, of the State Board of Education shall 
serve ex officio as and among the first appointive 
trustees. The Speaker of the Assembly shall have the 
status of a legislative interim committee on the 
subject of the California State Colleges and shall 
meet with the board and participate in its work to the 
extent that such participation is not incompatible 
with his position as a member of the Legislature. 

22601.^. Commencing on March 1, 1961, the 
terms of the appointive trustees shall be eight year% 
except that the 16 appointive trustees serving on 
February 28, 1961, shall have new terms of office 
which they shall classify by lot so that two of the 
terms of such appointive members shall expire on the 
first day of March of each calendar year commencing 
in 1962 and ending in I969. 

22602. The expiration of a trustee's term of 
office as a member of the State Board of Education or 
smy earlier vacancy in that office shall create a 
vacancy in his trusteeship, unless the term ascribed 
thereto ly lot has elready expired. In case of 8uay 
vacancy on the hoard of trustees, the Governor shall 
appoint a successor for the balance of the term as 
to which such vacancy exists. 
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22603. If the trustees and the Regents of the 
University of California both consent ^ the Chfluicellor 
of the California State Colleges shall sit with the 
Regents of the University of California in an advisory 
capacity and the President of the University of 

California shall sit with the trustees in an advisory 
capacity. 

22604. The Trustees of the California State 
Colleges shall succeed to the powers, duties and functions 
with respect to the management, administration and control 
of the state colleges heretofore vested in the State 
Board of Education or in the Director of Education, 
Including all powers, duties, obligations, and functions 
specified in Article 2 (comnenclng at Section 24501) of 
Chapter 11 of Division 18 of this code, and all 
obligations assumed by the State Board of Education 
pursuant to that article prior to July 1, 196I. 

On and after July 1, 1961, the Trustees of the 
California State Colleges shall have full power and 
responsibility in the construction and development of 
any state college can5>us, and any buildings or other 
facilities or ingprovements connected with the California 
State Colleges. Such powers shall be exercised by the 
Trustees of the C8Q.ifornia State Colleges notwithstanding 
the provisions of Chapter 2 (commencing at Section l4l00) 
and Chapter 3 (commencing at Section 14250) of Part 5 
of Division 3 of Title 2 of the Government Code, except 
that the powers sheill be carried out pursuant to the 
procedures prescribed by these laws. 

The provisions of this chapter relating to the 
transfer of the powers, duties, and functions with 
respect to the management, administration and control 
of the state colleges shall become operative on 
July 1, 1961. 

Prior to October 1, I965, the Trustees of the 
California State Colleges may accept gifts of land, 
or gifts of options on land, may accept and expend 
gifts of money for the purchase of land or options on 
land and may enter into negotiations and contracts 



for tte pwchaae of land for a future state college 
site in the vicinity of any of the areas specified In 
the reco^ndations contained In the Master Han for 
Mghep Education printed on page k 2 , paragraph 5, 

Senate Journal (Regular Sesaion) for February 1, i960, 
except that such gifts, expenditures, negotiations, 
and contracts shall not obligate the expenditure of any 
state funds for the purchase of such land or for 
development on such land, unless the Legislatui-e shall 
s^sequ^t^ approve the obligation by appropriating 
the funds for that specific purpose. (Added I963.) 

rn- acceptance or acceptances and expenditure 

or negotiations and contract may be conditioned iroon an 
auto^tic reversion back to the donor or automatic 
termination of the negotiations and contract if a new 
state college is not established at a specific site 
prior to a specific date designated by the trustees and 

trustees and the person or coiporation 
CAMe?^1963^) negotiating or contracting. 

22605. The California State Colleges shall be 
entirely independent of all political and sectarian 
Ij^uence and kept free therefrom in the appointment 
of its trustees and in the administration of its affairs, 

^ no person shall be debarred admission to any department 
of the state colleges on account of sex. 

4 4.V primary function of the state colleges 

is the provision of instruction for undergraduate students 
and graduate students, through the master's degree, in 
the liberal arts and sciences, in applied fields and in 
^e professions, including the teaching profession. 
Ixesently established two-year programs in agriculture 
are authorized only when mutually agreed upon by the 
^ustees of the California State Colleges and the State 
Boi^d of Education. The doctoral degree may be awarded 
Jointly with the University of California, as provided 
in Section 22552. Faculty research is authorized to 
the extent that it is consistent with the primary 
function of the state colleges and the facilities 
provided for that function. 






iqfil *“■ •*!** «"«>lQyee8 emdoyed on June 30, 

W, in cewTlng out functlone traneferred to the 

S^eee of the California State Collegee by this 
^Pter , except persona esq;>loyed by the Director of 

Mwatlm rf Colleges and Teacher 

BdueirtlM of the DepartMnt of Education, are transferred 
to the California State Colleges. 

, *on-acadeailc eagiloyees so transferred shall 

t^rther the state service, 

at*the benefits accumulated by them 

u ^ shall retain such rights 

helT^t !’’* P®*ttions which they 

miJ hv °5 transfer. AU non-academic positions 

trustees on and after July 1, 1961, shall 
^e by ap^lntment made in accordance with Chapter 9 
(coamenc^ at Section 2b20l) of Dlvleion 18 of this 

^ hUPointed shaU be subject to the 

pztrvleioiis of Chapter 9. 

Tv u . - t.it tr^tees shall provide, or cooperate in 
^ovlding, academic and administrative employees 

section with personnel rights and 
^enefits at least equal to those accumulated by them 
M esipl^ees of the state colleges, except that any 

“®y be reassigned to an academic 
other ^sit^n coomiensurate with his qualifications 

position and shall have a 
reassignment, but only as to 
irhether the position to which he is reasslgnedis 

^Murate with his qualifications. All academic 

positions filled by the trustees on 
^ ai^er July 1, 1961, shall be filled by appointment 
«ade solely at the discretion of the trustees. The 
t^tees shm establish and adjust the salaries and 
classifications of all academic and administrative 
^itions and neither Section l8004 of the CJovernment 
nor any^her provision of law requiring approval 
T ® officer or agency for such salaries or 

^assifleatlons shall be applicable thereto. The 
trustees, however, shall make no adjustments which 

^ndltures in excess of existing aEproprlatlons 
available for the payment of salaries. The provisions 
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of Chapter 9 (coanencizig at SeetloQ 2^201) of Diyieioii 
18 of this code relating to appeal! froa diiaiaaali 
denotion or auapenaion ahall be i^licable to aeademie 
eaplc^eea. 



Peraona excluded frcai the tranafer Bade by thia 
aection shall retain all the rlghta and privllegea con- 
ferred upon civil aervice eoqployeea by lav. Feraonnel 
of atate agenciea eoployed in state college vork other 
than those transferred by this section and vho are 
sBployed by the trustees prior to JVily 1, 1962, shall 
likevise be provided vlth personnel rights and bene- 
fits at least equal to those accuBulated by then as 
employees of such state agencies. 



Chapter 4. Junior Colleges 

22650. The public Junior colleges are secondary 
schools cmd^ shall continue to be a part of the public 
school system of this State. The State Board of Education 
shall prescribe minimum standards for the formation and 
operation of public Junior colleges and exercise general 
supervision over public Junior colleges. 

226^1. Public Junior colleges shall offer 
Instruction through but not beyond the fourteenth grade 
level, which instruction may Include, but shall not be 
limited to, programs In one or more of the following 
categories: (l) standard collegiate courses for 

transfer to higher institutions; (2) vocational and 
technical fields leading to eEBployment; and (3) genereO, 
or liberal arts courses. Studies In these fields may 
lead to the associate In arts or associate In science 
degree. 



Chapter 5. Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education. 



22700. There is hereby created an advisory 



^"are secondeiry schools and” added I963. 
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body, the Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 
to be composed of three representatives each of the 
Ttoiversity of California, the California State Colleges, 
the public junior colleges, the private colleges and 
diversities in the state, and six representatives of 
the genial public. The University shall be represented 

Regents appointed by the Regents, 
^e California State Colleges shall be represented by 
the Chancenor and two trustees appointed by the trustees. 
I^blic junior colleges shaill be represented by a mentoer 
Board of Education or its chief executive 
officer as the Board may from time to time determine, 
dd a member of a local public junior college governing 
board and a public junior college administrator. The 
junior college governing board member shaJLl be selected 
the State Board of Education from a list or lists of 
five names sulxnitted for its consideration by any 
association or associations of statewide coverage which 
represent junior college governing boards. The public 
junior college administrator shall be selected by the 
State Board of Education from a list of five names 
sub^tted for its consideration by the California Junior 
College Association. The private colleges and universities 
shall be represented by three persons, each of whom 
shall be affiliated with a private institution of higher 
education as a governing board member or as a staff 
member, in an academic or administrative capacity and 
shall be appointed by the Governor after consultation 
with an association or associations of such private 
institutions and subject to confirmation by the Senate. 

The general public shall be represented by six members 
appointed by the Governor subject to confirmation by 
the Senate. The terms of the appointments made pursuant 
to this section shall be as follows; 



(a) The three representatives appointed by the 
Regents shall serve until the first meeting of the 
Regents in the next succeeding calendar year followinc 
their appointment . ^ 



(b) The trustees appointed by the trustees 
shall serve until the first meeting of the trustees in 
the next succeeding calendar year following their 
appointment . 



(c) The member of the State Board of Education 
or its chief executive officer who represents the public 
junior colleges shall serve until the first meeting of 
the Board in the next succeeding calendar year follcrwing 
his appointment. 

(d) Except as otherwise provided in this 
subdivision, the term of office of all of the other 
members of the Council appointed pursuant to this 
section is four years, and they shall hold office until 
the appointment of their successors. 

The terms of such members in office on November 1 , 
1965? shall expire as follows: 

(1) The term of the member who, as a meatoer of 
a local public junior college governing board, is 
representing the public junior colleges, the tern of 
one of the members representing the private colleges 
and universities, and the term of one of the members 
representing the public shall expire on November 1 , 1965* 

(2) The term of one of the members representing 
the private colleges and universities, and the term of 
one of the members representing the public shall expire 
on November 1 , 1966. 

(3) The term of the member who, as a public 
junior college administrator, is representing the 
public junior colleges and the term of one of the 
members representing the public shall expire on 
November 1 , 1967* 

( 4 ) The term of the other meinber representing 
the private colleges and universities, and the term of 
one of the members representing the public shall expire 
on November 1 , 19 ti 8 . 

(5) The terms of the other two members 
representing the public shall expire on November 1 , 1969 * 

On or before November 1 , 19 ^ 5 j the Governor shall 
designate the order in which the terms of his appointees 
expire pursuant to this subdivision. 
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(e) Any person appointed pursuant to this 
section May be reappointed to serve additional terms . 

No appointing authority specified in this 

^ verson to altemSe ^mber- 
*** exception* «ho 

«t’?<'^**T*** Present S the 

**'* Regent.! tw altemete* 

representative* of the 

oftte Stat^ representative 

^ - - ■ ' Education. Each alternate iihei i 

Md ^ f erorc^)riate appointing authority 

and shall be appointed for an annual teim. 

22701. The Council shall appoint and may 

manner hereinafter specified. 

He shall appoint persons to such staff positions as 
the Council may authorize. 

4-1, 4. 22702. The Council shall prescribe rules for 

to\^P^n??!L°“ affairs, subject, however, 

to the following requirements and limitations: (l) 

/o? representatives shall be record^; 

( 2 ; effective action shall require the affirmative 
TOte of ei^t members; and ( 3 ) the affirmative votes 
of ten meters shall be necessary to the appointment 
or removal of the director. 

+1, 4> The Coordinating Council shell have 

he following functions, advisory to the governing 
boOTds of the institutions of public higher education 
and to appropriate state officials; ( 1 ) review of the 
^ual budget and capital outlay 

of nmm *+ ^ State College System, and presentation 
of counts on the general level of svtpport sought; 

iZi application of the provisions of 

'^®ll“®ating the different functions of 
public hi^er education and counsel as to the programs 
aroropriate to each segment thereof, and in connection 
therewith shall siibmit to the Governor and to the 
legislature within five days of the beginning of each 
general session a report which contains recommendations 
as to necessary or desirable changes, if any, in the 
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functions and prograjns of the several segments of 
public higher education; and ( 3 ) developaent of plans 
for the orderly growth of public higher education and 
the m alting of recommendations on the need for and 
location of new facilities and progrscms. 

22704. The Council shall have power to require 
the institutions of public higher education to submit 
data on costs, selection and retention of students, 
enrollments, plant capacities and other matters pertinent 
to effective planning and coordination, and shall furnish 
information concerning such matters to the Gtovernor and 
to the Legislature as requested by them. 

22705. This division shall be known and may be 
cited as the Donahoe Higher Education Act . 

22706. All meetings of the Council shall be 
open and public and all persons shall be permitted to 
attend any meetings of the Council. (Added 1961.) 
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APMDIX F 



THE SCOPE AHD FUNCTIONS OF THE COORDINATING COUNCIL 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 
(Adopted November 21, 19^1 ) 



SCOPE 

The responsibility of the Coordinating Council 
ror Higher Education coincides with the scope and r^g 
3 f the total over-all programs of the segments of the 
tripartite system of higher education in California. 

Ct is concerned with educational programs, facilities, 
research programs, need for, and location 
programs ^d facilities, admission policies, 
finance, functions of each segment, standards and planning 
Its concern stems from its responsibility to ad'^se on 
the coordination of higher education in order that the 
State may receive services characterized by exce^ence 
from the junior colleges, the state colleges, and the 
University of California. The Coordinating Council is 
also deeply concerned with the harmonious orderly S^cfwtJ 
and development of higher education; it is concerned with 
providing the people of California the kinds, qu^ity, 
and quantity of services from each segment needed in 
and by California’s expanding, dynamic society; and it 
is concerned with the support of higher education both 
in general terms and financial terms (operating budgets 
and capital outlay requests). 

A specific authority of the Council is derived 
from the Education Code , Section 22704, under which the 
Council is given power to require all public institutions 
of higher education to submit data on costs, etc. 
accumulating these data, the Council is then ^der the 
duty to furnish them to the Governor and the Legislature 

as requested by them. 

The Coordinating Council should develop and 
follow its own work plan. A part of this would be to 
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anticipate the needs of the Governor, the Legislature 
^propriate State officials, and the Boards of Higher* 

in’claif^rfil concerning higher education 

^ ^ avallahle ¥hen It is 

POv^u68 uCCl • 



H. TOTCTIOMS 



A. General Statement 

. 4 ..^ Coordinating Council for Higher Education 

stands as an agency of cooperation, not coercion. It 
is scttething more than the extralegal and wholly 
voluntary liaison committee which served the State for 

advisory board created by the 
Legislature, and as such, the Council is charged with 
"sponsitillty of advising the governing board of 

***“ University of California, the 
B^e Board of Education, and ajrproprlate State 
officials . 



.. ^ .-I ^ro^ functions of the Coordinating Council 
M advls^ to the governing boards and appropriate 
State officials are: 



1. Review of the annual budget and capital outlay 
requests of the University and the State College 
system and presentation to the Governor and the 
Legislature of comments on the general level of 
State si^jport sought by the three segments of 
public higher education. 

2. Interpretation of the functional differentiation 
ajnong the publicly supported institutions, and 
in accordance with the primary functions for 
each system as set forth in the Donahoe Higher 
Education Act and the Master Him, advise the 
Regents, the Trustees, and the State Board of 
Education on programs appropriate to each system. 
The Council shall also submit to the Governor 
and the Legislature at the beginning of each 
general session, recommendations as to necessary 
or desirable changes, if any, in the functions 
and programs of the several segments. 
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3* Development of plans for the elderly grovth of 
higher education and makin g of recommendations 
to the Regents, the Trustees, the State Board 
of Education, the Governor, the Legislature on 
the need for, and location of, new facilities 
and programs. 

pie Council performs its functions by marshalling 
^cts and by exercising sound Judgment and persuasion. 

S the public inatltutlone 

f_ higher education to submit data on costs, selection 

ftudMts, enrolUientB, c«®acltles, and 
other matters pertaining to effective planning and 
coordination. ^ 

foUw* follow and instruct its staff to 

1) The Donahoe Act 

2) The Master Han principles and reccmiendations, 

3) such agreements prior to the Master Elan as the 

Trustees and Regents determine would be effective 
and useful. 

B. Level of Support 

+ 1 , Council accepts the obligation inrollclt in 

the Education Code, Section 22703, to make cenments on 
^ level of support of the three segments of 

public higher education to the respective governing 

Legislature, and the appropriate 
State officials. The purpose of these cooments is to 
keep the boards and individuals named above fully informed 
concerning the status of higher education in California 

appropriate financleil support. Iniplicit 
in this purpose is the development of plans, immediate 

orderly development and growth 
of Wgher education. In realizing this purpose Sd 
performing this function, the Council will use the 
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Progratt and perfonaance and will 
i dudwnta on educational 

«J-mi.tr.tlv. omcer. 



JS‘ir:z;;r?st: sj i^V 

c. Differentiation of Function 

£».s\srri« H” 

£SSS L' Sr£‘S^LSJi»’JLf^“ 

D . Orderly Growth 

« toX“s.srss.,“ j't.srs 

“" “ i~«» «rs‘f^iSK srsJs^ 

^iB function goes to the heart of coordln^^^n t 

to the governl^bLrts *'th'T *”’* P^^o^essional service 
This in Itself^m^®; 

Plan aoi avoidance ofu^^SL^^ c^iti^r*'”*^"' 

T^o< . 1 °°^f,» Section 22501, the 

acqulr^rite^-? policy not to authorlae or 

acquire sites for nev institutions of public higher 



^ucation in California unless those institutions have 
bew reconnended by the Council. This function places 

Council, and adds to 

J^^jjicnce of the Council to work for orderly groirfch 

Ciaifornl*'. of 



E. Special Studies 

spcth .Sf of plans for the orderly 

a^elqpnent of higher education, and in making 
®55T?*? *° the Oovemor and other appropriate State 
or nan. ^vl* ®°'“°tl Will find It necessaiy to make 
‘*v special stSles on 

™*e reccBinendatlons. 
studies, the sole objective Is to produce 

o“those ?hln« !? “ f '**«»• ®°o^Mtlon 

Of those things which need coordinating. Indeed, the 

gim^ crtterion for making a given study is this: 

coordination needed in this area? 

M^t education, medical schools, enrollments and 

^^ent prides, capacities of physical plants, 

n^s for sites and locations of new institutions, 

“■* “■**® better 

required and should therefore be given 
high priority on the list of studies to be made. 

F. Information 

Council as a prime fact -gathering and plannimc 

to^eMMBunf education has a responsibility 

to communicate with and regularly advise the Governor,^ 

1 ? *'^®* segments, in addition 

it should provide for accessibility to its analyses aM 

of'ustff^s^^'^ ^ Publio^le^ 

(c^aln personnel matters excepted). 

information to the Council'^ 
uld be in writing in the Interests of clarity. Jtor 
the same reason, and for purposes of conrplete acouraov 
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mocmmsa for determining the need for 

AND LOCATION OF NEW FACILITIES 
(Adopted Januaiy 2 k,- 1$62) 



Jurisdiction of the Comir^ii 



T^J ^ j Donatioe Higher Education Act, added 

Division I6.5, Higher Education, the California 
Education Code. Section 22501 of this Division provides 
a statement of legislative policy regarding the 
Coordinating Council’s role in determining the need for 
and general geographic location of new facilities: 



It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Legislature not to authorize or to 
acquire sites for new institutions of public 
higher education unless such sites are 
recommended by the Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education . . . 



"Nothing in this section shall be 
construed to require any further recommendations 
as a prerequisite to legislative action 
with respect to state colleges intended 
to be in operation by 1965 or University of 
California campuses intended to be under 
construction by 1962 , as set forth in the 
recommendations contained in the Master 
ELan for Higher Education printed at 
page 42, paragraphs 4 and 6, Senate Journal 
(Regular Session) for February 1, i960." 



piese institutions referred to include the State 
Colleges in San Bernardino and the vicinity of the 
^s Angeles International Airport, and the University 
branches in San Diego, Orange County and Santa Cruz. 



Sectioai 22703 further provides: 

"The Coordinating Council shall have 
the following functions, advisory to the 
governing boards of the institutions of 
public higher education and to appropriate 
state officials; . . . (3) development of 
plans for the orderly growth of public 
higher education and the making of 
recommendations on the need for and location 
of new facilities and programs . " 

Consistent with the above expressions of 
legislative intent, the Council on November 21, 1961, 
adopted the following paragraph as a part of its 
statement of functions:^ 

"The bro€ui functions of the Coordinating 
Council as advisory to the governing boards and 
appropriate state officials . . . Development 
of plans for the orderly growth of higher 
education and making of recommendations to 
the Regents, the Trustees, the State Board 
of Education, the Governor and the Legislature 
on the need for and location of new facilities 
and programs." 

From the above it is necessary to establish 
ceartain procedures by which the Council shall fulfill 
its responsibilities and carry out its stated intentions 
relative to determining the needs for and general 
geographical location of new facilities and programs 
for the University of California and the State Colleges. 

Procedure 

1. It is the desire of the Council that all re- 
quests, proposals, or expressions of interest for the 
establishment of new campuses of the University of 
California and the State Colleges be placed before the 
Council prior to extensive investigation by any educa- 
tional segment or group concerned. 



The Scope and Functions of the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education in California." 
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The Council in discharging its responsibilities 
•will consider proposals emanating frcan any one of the 
following sources: 

a . The Governor 

b. The Legislature (by Resolution or Act) 

c . The Trustees of the State Coll.eges (by 

Resolution) 

d. The Regents of the University of California 

(by Resolution) 

Any interested group desiring the establishment 
^ institution in a specific area should request one 
of the above to forward such requests to the Council. 

2. Upon receipt of a proposal, it will be the 
obligation of the Director of the Council to prepare and 
present his recommendations regarding such proposal to 
■the Council for its action. 

In the conduct of studies upon which to base 
recommendations, the Director and Council staff will 
consider the proposal in relation to: 

(1) the over-all needs of the State for higher 

education; 

(2) all existing facilities, both public and 

private; and 

(3) in terms of the differentiation of functions 

as set forth in the Donahoe Higher 

Education Act. 



T. n principle will govern all consideration 

by the Council staff and the Council itself: Each new 

facility shall be located and established where the need 
is greatest for the proposed facility as delineated in 
the Master ELan and subsequent revisions (see Paragra-nh 
and where it will be of maximum service to the people of 
the State. 



3. To assist the Council in its determinations and 
to provide a guide for those proposing new facilities, 
the Council will maintain a priority list of area needs 
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A Maste r Han fnr document 

priority list irtU be ’•i™ “oat recent 

When studying specific propoetas* reference 

^ the assessment of^sp^ific '^* examined thoroughly 
factors, e^afdS to t^ g°^ feolKs. 

serve as guides in nrenarino. ^ ^ whole, will 

list: preparing and maintaining th^ priority 

(1) Erojected high school irraduA+oo i. 

and year, for the next^?fi^^ " county 

(2) Erojeotlons of total^uUtS/®"® ’ 

Md year, to the year 2^ 

^ S^flTtl t*h^ ^y e«e 

( 4 ) Bo+en^ 1 2000 . 

new faclll“'^(^°f^^‘* enroUaent of the 
, ^ senior) for^thrfl!?T^i snphomore. Junior, 

(5) Capacities of existl^ collets 

particularly those with ai^<i f“'^!I*“ient, 
as the faciHfv similar functions 

Pmi»^+ ^ consideration 

« SSSSoS S5fJ.aX“““ 

.‘cr„T.L'‘s,.“sss «« "Ssr"* 

under study. unctions as the facility 

Estimated eSe^of\he students. 

Of the new faclll?v Sr enrollment 

years on exists Lf^ ^^«een 

in the area. ® colleges and universities 

^nosa?hf nnd its cost 

iTtL ^ePirthf ’ 

the facility should be'^stponX^^°‘^ 



( 6 ) 




( 9 ) 



relative to tte“need^orMd*ge^er^°* 

general geographical 



- 1 -OCaLlon of new m,. 

the segments Involved to request 

le required a^Satef® 
e segments to work cooperatively on tL^ Sel 

re=oLnS:i“^rr1s°iS Ms’ 

proposal for the establ^h^^ ®*^y of a 

approval of the recSenLtf and, 

through the Director, wlU^o™^i°°®’. Council, 
boards and appropriate state offM^ Mvlse the governing 

need for and general geo^anhl^^°i “^\“°“‘=®™i'^ the 
f^acility. ® g^^apnical location of the new 

Ot a new facility ^Sv^ b^rStrTS*'^''^ location 
the selection of a sT)eMe^ 44. ®rjnined by the Council 
designated becomes the ^fsoo ^bi general area 

board of the segment concerned 8°y®™ing 

has been determined, the governing h speMfic site 
its Intended site acquislfioraJtf 
its information in order that Council for 

tb° !;®®I~“®thilitles as spumed discharge 

the Education Code ^ ciiied in Section 22501 of 






APTENDIX h 

•PRfr«T?nTTRT?a K)R THE DIFFEREI^TIATION OF FUNC5TIQN 

KR™ belt gecwth am® the segmehts 

OF PUBLIC HICHIER EDUCATION 

(Adopted April 28, 1982) 



Jurisdiction of th e Council 

The Donahoe Higher Education Act requi^s ^^e 
Council to provide advice to the governing hoards of the 
segments and appropriate State officials, 

. as 'o the application of the provisions 
of this division (the Donahoe Act) delineating 
the different functions of public higher 
education and counsel as to the programs 
appropriate to each segment thereof, and. . . 

shbmit to the Governor and the Legislature 
within five days of the beginning of each 
general session a report which contains 
recommendations as to necessapr or 
changes, if any, in the functions ^d programs 
of the several segments of public higher 
education ... 

The functions upon which the Council must advise 
are stated in the Education Code as follows: 

University of California 

Section 22550. The Legislature 
and declares that the University of Ci^ifornxa 
is the primary state- supported academic agency 
-PnT» Tftsearcli. 




^Section 22703, Education Code. 
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Section 22551. The University may provide 
instruction in the liberal arts and sciences 
and in the professions, including the teaching 
profession. The University has exclusive 
jurisdiction in public higher education over 
instruction in the profession of law, and over 
graduate instruction in the professions of 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine and 
architecture . 

Section 22552. The University has the sole 
authority in public higher education to award 
the doctoral degree in all fields of learning, 
except that it may agree with the state colleges 
to award joint doctoral degrees in selected 
areas. 



State Colleges 

Section 226o6. The primary function of the 
state colleges is the provision of instruction 
for imdergraduate students and graduate students, 
through the master *s degree, in the liberal arts 
and sciences, in applied fields and in the pro- 
fessions, including the teaching profession. 
Presently established two-year programs in agri- 
culture are authorized, but other two-year pro- 
grams shall be authorized only when mutually 
agreed upon by the Trustees of the State College 
System and the State Board of Education. The 
doctoral degree may be awarded jointly with the 
University of California. . . . Faculty research 
is authorized to the extent that it is consis- 
tent with the primary function of the state 
colleges and the facilities provided for that 
function. 



Junior Colleges 

Section 2265I. Public junior colleges shall 
offer instruction through but not beyond the 
fourteenth grade level, which instruction 
may include, but shall not be limited to, 
programs in one or more of the following 
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categories: (1) standard collegiate courses 

for transfer to higher institutions: (2) 
vocational and technical fields leading to 
employment; and (3) general or liberal arts 
courses. Studies in these fields may lead 

he associate in arts or associate in 
science degree. 

The responsibilities of the Council mav 

statutr^^The the 

" * * The statute states the Council sho'ad advise 

n^vi ^ ® yPlTcatlon /Italics adde^ of the 

Revisions . . . ZS*f the Bonahoe Act? . . T^and coLel 

to the programs appropriate to eich segment . . " 

^rinter^re?^^®“*e^*'® Council should a^se as to 

addltlon^^t*?^^°“+°^ application of the statute. In 
^dition. It IS not possible to exercise the Council's 

F concerning differentiation of function 

S clS" f ^ responsS?!iW 

ne council, . . . development of plans for the 
orderly growth of public higher eduction. . ! " 

Council 

principle of differentiation of fSnctiorLd^e^pLclple 

etoSf ***" public Kr ® 

education. Unnecessary duplication of programs or 

segments, while perhaps 
indicating a violation of statutory faction 
should be considered and examined by the Cou^li!^ ’ 

< 4. believed that the statute must be broadlv 

nte^reted in order that the Council will fully dl^SLge 

NLess^iIv*° ro" se^ents ® 

WecessariOy procedures for the consideration of problem 

^ one se<i»nbT^® ^ <=°nhei'n itself or 

fOT Stud^!®^ ^ prevented from presenting a case 
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STATEMEIfr OF PRINCIHBS AND EROGEDTiagS 
Cuatodlanshlp ot the Segments 

1. The Council reaffirms its belief that each 
segment of public higher education should be the 

c^todian of its differentiated functions as 
aL Edvujatlon Act and in the 

4 -t ***** «*°** aegment must 

fSSctl^ “ Perfoaing onijr its legitimate 

Areas of Concern 

r,i« Council desires that broad, fundamental areas 

involving differentiation of 
potion aM orderly growth be brought to the Council by 
W segment, approprla*e State official, or any member 

^ the°^ction consider any alleged Infringement 

^ctlon of one segment by another, or oaisslons 

rtatef jSisaioS:^^* ***«**^ 

problems relating to differentiation 
be ™aH° +°° between segments, an endeavor should 

solSuL!°+n®+h*^“*® between themselves to find adequate 
^ ^ problems. In many instances, problems 

^ arise which can be readily solved by the segments 

are^einn”helI^”+h**^o Council. When such discussions 
nneh ***® Councll should be informed. Where 

such e«orts appear to be proving unfruitful, the 

t^°ii ^ extend its good offices when it is apparent 
/f agreement will interfere with the overly 
growth and development of public higher education. 

Sulxmlsslon of Requests 

h. Request by the segments for Council review and 

approved by the chief executive . 
omcer, or his designee, of the segment concerned 
before they are submitted to the Council. In the case 

Colleges, the request should be approved 
and submitted to the Council by the State Superintendent 



of Public Instruction. Any Council member may also 
request consideration of an item dealing with differen- 
tiation of functions. 

5 . Should requests submitted by other than the 
segments be considered not germane to the Council s 
responsibilities j such requests will be referred to the 
proper body and the petitioner or petiticmers will be 
so advised. 

Procedures Governing the Making of Studies 

6. In making studies , the Council win request the 
fonowing information from the segment or segments 
concerned; 

a. 1 pertinent facts and background data; 

b. the criteria by which the segments evaluate 
and determine function; 

c. a written Justification of position. 

7. The Council win, when it deems appropriate and 
in keeping with its responsibilities, conduct inquiries 
or studies of function within any segsient of public 
higher education. The determination of these areas of 
study may result from facts disclosed in the examination 
of the bijdget requests of the segments. Budget hearings, 
supporting budget documents, and, in the case of the 
Junior Coneges, information provided by the Department 

of Education, may indicate the need for Council examination 
of a given subject. 

8. The Council will infom the chief executive officer 
of the segment concerned of its intention to study a 
subject within the purview of that segment. The Council 
will inform the segment concerned of findings during the 
progress of its study so that corrective action may be 
taken, if Justified, as quickly as possible. 

9. The Council will establish on a priority basis 
its own time schedule for the studies or issues brought 
to its attention except as otherwise directed by statute 
or legislative resolution. 
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Reporting of Council Findings 

10. The Connell will report Its findings, conclusions 
end recQBaaendatlons to the segments InYolved and to 
appropriate State officials. 

11. The Council will submit to the Governor find to 
the Legislature within five days of the beginning of each 
general session, and at other times when appropriate, a 
report which contains recommendations as to necessary or 
desirable changes. If any. In the functions and programs 
of the several segments of public higher education. 

Areas of Special Concern 

Research . In Its consideration of differentiation 
of function as related to research, the Council will 
examine the appropriateness and extent of research efforts 
In the segments in terms of the primary functions as 
stated In the Donahoe Higher Education Act and the Master 
Plan. 



13 . Adult Education . Pending completion of the 
Council study of extension programs and adult education, 
the Council urges the State Advisory Committee on Adult 
Education to continue its efforts to coordinate such 
programs within the State. 

1^* High Schools . The Council recognizes there is a 
relationship between the functions of the high schools 
and the functions of institutions of higher learning. 

The legal Jurisdiction of the Council is not Intended 
to Impinge upon the legal structure of the public school 
system of the State. Therefore, issues, problems, or 
questions coming before the Council that involve functions 
of the high schools may be referred to the Articulation 
Conference. 
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California Coordinating Council for Higher Education 



!ROCEDUE@S FOR STAFF EEVm AND 
COMCTT UFOR ACADBCCC HA!B 



June of each year the California State Colleges 
^d the University of C^ifornia will transmit to the 
Co^cil copies of their current and latest academic plans 
and of the current and latest academic plans of the 
several State College and University canqpuses, each plan 
to identify new programs and new facilities as defined: 
and that in September of each year, the Council will 
receive its staff's study of these plans and will advise 
each governing board in respect to: (a) their app^iate- 

ness for each segment under the functions allocated to 
it by the Donahoe Higher Education Act, and (b) their 
contributions to the orderly girowth of public higher 
education In California 



1- Brocedures for Staff Review of. and Comment Upon . 
Academic Elans with A -. tent ion to Differeiitiafer of 
Functio ns Among the S e»uaents of P^h1 i r* w gb^r 
Education 



a. The programs in academic plans submitted by 

the California State Colleges and the University 
of California will be compaured with programs 
in current catalogs of colleges and campuses. 
Comments about changes will be developed. 

b. For each segment, programs in academic plans 
and catalogs will be compared with functions 
delineated for Junior colleges in Chapter 4 
of the Donahoe Higher Education Act. Comments 
will discuss the extent to which programs are 
exclusive of Junior college functions and the 
conditions under which students may transfer 
to them from Junior colleges. 
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c. 



^ eacn segment, programs in academic plans 
^ cat^s will be compared with the fmctiona 
^neat^ in Chapters 2 and 3 of the Donahoe 
m^er Education Act. Ccesnents win be about 

^c^“ programs are within delineated 
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programs in plans and catalogs 
win be cc«5,ared with projected enrollments fra 

Q * campuses where programs exist 

sL Pl““ed. Ccmments win include such 
discussions as the following: 

(1) the degree to which the nuiaber and variety 
of programs to be offered at an institution 
^ e app^priate to the size of the 
institution j 

(2) the degree to which present or proposed 

Iffo^aas are appropriate to the location 
of the Institution; 

(3) the relations of proposed programs to 

S C^ornla,'” elsr^here 

(^) the availability of students^ 

(5) the extent to which proposed programs can 
be expected to receive financial support. 



Approved by the Council at 
meetings of April 28, 1964, 
and September 29, 1964. 
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appendix j 



BCPROVING BUDGETING AND REK)RTING 
IN PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 
{EKcengted tram Staff Report 66-17, accepted by 
the Coordinatiiig Council for Higher Education 
on September 27, I966.) 



whereas, It is strongly believed that the instal- 
lation of a comprehensive program and 
performance budget and reporting system 
in the California State Colleges and 
University of California is the key to 
reconciling the informational, needs of 
State government in budget review with 
the needs to achieve fiscal authority 
Md responsibility for the California 
State Colleges and to maintain fiscal 
authority and responsibility for the 
University of California, . . . 

RESOLVED, That the Director of the Council 

initiate Individual and Joint conferences 
. . . with a view toward the follcwing: 

1. Irrproving program and performance 
budget and reporting systems to the 
end that conflicting definitions, 
classifications, budgetary standards 
and systems of reporting be avoided; 



4- Parallel with the Council’s interest in movimr 

higher education, 

the Legislature and the Administration have taken a 
suS"a syst^®! ^ government under 



ihe main requisites of this system can be 
summarized as follows: 
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1. The clear definition of the objectives of 
agency prograjns and translation of these 
objectives into operational terms. 

2. The translation of agency objectives into a 
program structure for budget planning. 

3 . The systematic analysis of alternative courses 
of actions for achieving agency objectives, to 
include a comparison of the benefits and costs 
of 8 Q.ternate choices. 

4. The computation of the implications of a new 
program or change in program in terms of full 
long-range continuing costs. 

5 . An information system to accumulate program 
output (performance) data and resources input 
data, in order to measure and plan progress 
tcward stated program objectives. 

In connection with the last requisite above, the 
Administration has established a statewide Automatic Data 
Processing Advisory Committee to facilitate the extension 
of data processing systems throughout State government. 



The University of California and the California 
State Colleges are also actively engaged in instituting 
program budgeting throughout each system. The University 
Office of Analytical Studies currently is conducting cost 
effectiveness studies and also has stimulated the holding 
of training workshops on several University campuses. 

Both the University and the State Colleges are ’undertaking 
a comprehensive reexamination of institutional objectives 
nnri the program structure required to reflect these 
objectives. 

As might be expected, such developments on many 
fronts have necessitated further refinements in the 
Council's role in the budget review process. On June 29, 
1966 , Council staff members met with the Vice Chancellor- 
Business Affairs, of the State Colleges and the 
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Vice President-Business and Finance, of the Uhiversitv 

stat^^elt ‘ tollZZ ^ 

stat^ent of an appropriate role for the Council was 
developed concerning this issue: was 

^ S^ehow the Council's role in conmenting 

support sought must 
limitations on the level 
resources available to 
education. The development of 
of Ai T groupings does not solve the problem 
^ allocating resources since it usually is 
wiser to spread limited resources ov^ 
n^er of important programs than to aUocate 
^ to the ones possessing the "highest 
priority —although this is not always true. 

toward theae 

approach to each and evezy ramos^ ?of 

IZluTT IB 

Callfo^i. University of 

Thua^ California Statr^Colleges 

^ alternative resource levels 
sta« l>y the segments, the Council 
ultimately be able to present 

of reL^°™°^^ alternative levels and mixes 
of resources among and within the segments 

5S XS.-2's,-;£'£- 
2S.|?- SrSf 

^a^citf of°r the degree of 

scarcity of resources available to the 

l°iFi he°“t\eiir 

of resources ccanbinations 

ources among the segments together 
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^th a co^arlson of the benefits antlclnated 
to be lost and gained frcn each alternative 

It must be recognized that the goal as 

T extef^l^^e time 

placing for each step taken tovrard the 

the i967-6^budg*+”**^^*’*® Purposes of 

LlleSr^ University and the State 

oojj.eges. The first step Is to adont a 

cS^bleT^’^® r®asoLbly 

comparable between the two segments Tl^ 

~s«?? to“ie 

Xleaaf^ systems analysis approach to 

wlthirea^b® °r program proposal 

taken Will be reported to the Council ^ 

ln^th?‘leot°^K^T’'®’ legislative Analyst 

in the September Beport nn tv,, .f 

the goal^rfl^ bTd^veSe^'^S: IZ 
posed a systems anal^^Jf ap^::ohf effectively 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



af au^??a?r® quantifiable 

intermediate goals for this program element? 

What Is the current level of performanno 
achieving these objectives, ^gf? “rif not 
achieved, or achieved too late to’be effective? 

current expenditure 

nlt^/Z element and what is the 

present level of performance is achieved? w>i«+ 



4. What are some feasible alternative 



systems 



% 



by which the objectives may be achieved? 

5* Indicate through some rough ccragputations 
the estimated resources required by such 
alternative systems. 

6. Describe and estimate spill-over effects, 
uncertainties, and unquant ifiables of the 
alternative systems (including effects on 
other existing institutions). 

7. Explain why the subject pioposal is the most 
attractive among the various alternatives. 

8. What is the effect of this program proposal, 
if approved, upon subsequent support and 
capital outlay requests for State funds, 
i.e., what is the long range financial plan? 
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APfflDIX K 



California Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
TENTATIVE ASSIGNMENTS ON TASK FORCES 



TASK ; 
Leader : 



Review of Academic Plans 
Mr. A 



Members : Mr. B 



Sornif" educat^f^ 

California, and to develop comments and recommendations. 



Flow of Students 
Leader ; Mr. C 



Members: Mr. D 



5 Mr. E 



5 Mr. B 



affect the^low^f^studenS^ Practices which 

■LT • -L-i-uw oi sxiuaentis into, among, and nn-f- nf* 

public segments of higher education, with special attpnfn*n 

cZent^"^“^ CalifornSfa^rtolevelS 

comments and recommendations . ^ 



TA^: Year-round Operations 

Leader; Mr. A 



Members; Mr. E 



_3 Mr. F 
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The task is to study policies, problems and 
practices, in year-round operation of higher education, 
^th special attention to policies, problems and 
practices in California, and to develop comments and 
recommendations . 



TASK: 



Libraries in Higher Education 



Leader: Mr. G_ 



Members : None needed until specific studies develop 

The task is to study policies, practices and 
problems in higher education libraries, with special 
attention to those in California; to secure advice from 
the standing committee on libraries; to secure 
for specific studies; to develop comments and recommendations, 
and to prepare an annual report to the Council, begxnni g 
with the report for the 1966-67 academic year. 



TASK: 



Utilization Standards 



Leader : Mr . A 



Menibers: Mr. H_ 



, Mr. J_ 



, Mr. K 



The task is to study standards for the use of 
all facilities in institutions of higher education, 
with special attention to those in C^ifornia; ° 
develop standards to be used in 

the degree to which standards are met in California, 
and to develop comments and recommendations. 



TASK: 



Level of Support 



Leader : Mr . F_ 

Members : Mr . L_ 

Mr. J 



, Mr. H_ 



, Mr. M_ 
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Members : 
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The task is to study the level of support 
for operating e:^enses and capital outlay in higher 
education, with special attention to the levels needed 
in Californiaj and to develop comments and recoimiendatlons 
for the Council to consider annually in September. 



TASK: Junior College Finance 



Leader : Mr . K 



Members: Mir. H , Mr. N 



The task is to study policies and practices in 
state finance of Junior colleges with special attention 
to those of California; and to develop comments and 
recommendations . 
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OFFICIAL MINDTES, CALIPCffillXA COCBDIHATIKG COUNCIL FOR HIGHER EDUCATICW 



■APiENDUC N 



1774 - STATOTES OP CAIMrhia 
(S enate BiU 550, 1965) 

Education. Higher 

The people of the State of California d 

^^ornia do enact as folic 

^2700 of the Education Code 

the Co-ordinatin^coMcii*’for^m created an advisory bodi 
exposed of three reMesLf^f/ ®l"cation, t?^e 
Of California, the cSSi'f diversity 

JMior colleges, the private cfii the pubSc 

P^lic. The university general 

president and two recprH-f^^ ? represented by the> 
California Statre^L ^egenta The 

Junior o3TegershaliT°'"*"'‘ ^7 the trustees 
omcertf Education or^t^M ® 

association or asstlftlons =°“?l'^e^atlon by any 
represent Junior college statewide coverage which 

aXtt^^tof if ^s? oftite®^ 

College =°“l'ieration by the cS^e T® 

"• “«■ • iS'iSSSL-l 
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education as a governing board member or as a staff 
member, in an academic or administrative capacity and 
shall be appointed by the Governor after consultation 
with an association or associations of such private 
institutions and subject to confirmation by the Senate. 

The general public s hal l be represented by six members 
appointed by the Governor subject to confirmation by 
the Senate. The terms of the appointments made pursuant 
to this section shall be as follows: 

(a) The three representatives appointed by the 
regents shall serve until the first meeting of the 
regents in the next succeeding calendar year following 
their appointment. 

(b) The trustee appointed by the trustees 
shall serve until the first meeting of the trustees in 
the next succeeding calendar year following his 
appointment . 

(c) The member of the State Board of Education 
or its chief executive officer who represents the public 
junior colleges shall serve until the first meeting of 
the board in the next succeeding calendar year following 
his appointment . 

(d) Except as otherwise provided in this subdivision 
the term of office of all of the other members of the 
council appointed pursuant to this section is four years, 
and they shall hold office until the appointment of their 
successors. 

The terms of such members in office on November 1 , 
19655 shall expire as follows: 

(1) The term of the member who, as a member of 
a local public junior college governing board, is 
representing the public junior colleges, the term of 
one of the members representing the private colleges and 
universities, and the term of one of the members representing 
the public shall expire on November 1, 1965. 
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^ on! 

lunifvr The term of the member who, as a public 

junior collefL“S^ 1 rm^of'onfort“^ h’'" 
representing the public shall expire on n:vSL"i, I 967 . 

the privlii cSTegera^d ^iversitier*^d'’tr®r“*^“® 

- ss." 'ts£ r “• 

designate the o^CT\n°wMch^th’ Governor shall 

e:<pire pursuantio tMs suMiv^Iior^ 

W be ri^jpo&tTL^^iS't:!^ 

shmi “f authority specified in this section 

r^ership on the°" 

of the regents, two alternat^^^^^*^ ^^P^esentatives 

the two repres^taSvel S th^trusteL" 

^^ntin^authorit. and shallWfp^oIntTr:^^ 

Shall appointed pursuant to this section 

vot 1 "lof or X:,T,ro:T^ 
vote Of. :tb\\^Lb1; o°^ tt^uIcT 
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! 
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APPENDIX P 



EUISS OP ORDER OP THE 
COORDINATING COUNCIL POR HIGHER EDUCATION 

(As adopted PeLruary 22, 1966) 



1 . Meetings . Meeting dates shall be approved by 
the Council, except that extraordinary meetings of the 
Council may be called by the President, following 
consultation with members of the Council, if feasible, or 
by any ten members of the Council. Notice of all meetings 
shall be given to each member and to each designate ’ 
alternate not less than five days before such meeting 
by mailing a copy of such notice to the address of such 
member or alternate as it appears on the records of the 
Council. Members of the Coimcil may waive the right to 
notice by written waiver at any time. Meetings will 
ordinarily be held in San Prancisco, Los Angeles or 
Sacramento but may be held any place California 
designated by the Council. The Pre; .iieat, or in his 
absence the Vice President, shall preside at meetings. 

2 . Mnutes . Written minutes shall be kept of all 
Council meetings by the Director. 

3. Quorum . The presence of ten members of the 
Council (or a designated alternate in place of a member) 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business . 

Voting . Each member or designated alternate 
shall be entitled to one vote which must be cast in 
person. A roll call vote may be demanded by any member 
on any Council action. On a roll call vote, names of 
members shall be called in alphabetical order. Votes 
shall be recorded. Effective action shall require the 
affirmative vote of ten members, except that the affirmative 
vote of twelve members shall be necessary for the 
appointment and removal of the Director. 
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5. Officers . Officers of the Council shall be a 
I^resident and a Vice President, both of whom shall be 
elected from among the members by a majority vote at 
meeting to be held for such purpose at least 30 days 
prior to the expiration of the term of office of the 
President and the Vice President. The tern of the 
President and Vice President shall be for one year, 
from July 1 to June 30. 

R^es of Order . The rules contained in Roberts 
of Order, revised, 75th Anniversary Edition, shall 
govern the Council in all cases to which they are 
applicable, and in which they are not inconsistent with 
State laws or the Special Rules of Order of the Council. 

7. A^li^. Any person who appears at meetings may 
address the Council when recognised by the Rresident 
and shall stand and state his name and the organisation 
he re^sresents if any. 

8. Amendments . These Special Rules of Order 
not be amen d e d without 30 days' notice of the proposed 
amendment to each member and designated alternate. 

9. CoBBLittees . 

a. The following standing committees are hereby 
created within the Council membership s Ccmmittee on 
Educational I^ograsis, Comnittee on Finance, Committee 

on Fbyslcal Facilities, Committee on Rrodecures, and 
such special cosunlttees as the President or the Council 
may deem necessary from time to time. 

b. Each standing cosimlttee shall be appulnted 
by the President of the Council and shall be composed 
of six members consisting of one representative ftrom 
each of the education segments having membership iqpon 
the Council and two of the public meinbers of the 
Council. Standing committees shall be appointed 
annually for terms beginning on July 1 of each year, 
with the exception that comaittue members appointed 
for 1964-65 shall serve until September 30, 1965. 



c. Each cominittee shall have a chaiman who 
shall be designated by the President of the Council. 

d. Meetings of the comnittees shall be held 
as frequently as needed on call of the Chairman, the 
President of the Council or the Director. 



e. Council menders may attend committee meetings 
on which they do not hold membership. Any vote upon 
letters before the Committee will be by members only 
(or by a substitute member Ttobl the sasie segsient 
designated by the member, or if absent such designation, 
by the Chairman of the Committee} of the Ccamittee only. 

ft*ocedures for the appearance of any person 

at comsiittee meetings shall be in accord with those for 
meetings of the Council itself. 

g. The Director may assign each staff report 
exclusively to one cossnittee for its consideration and 
report to the Council. Other matters may be referred 
to a committee by the President or the Council after 
consultation with the Director. 



h. Cosmittee reports may be considered by the 
Council at its first full meeting following the meeting 
of the committee or thereafter. 



i. Recoaunendations of the cosunittees are in 
no way binding upon the Council as a whole. 



J. Each Council member shall receive all 
materials and documents intended for use by any 
CQBnittee and s h a ll be notified of times and places 
of comsiittee meetings. 

k. A written recoard of actions taken by 
committees shall be kept by the Director. 
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